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‘Get a Story on Motorcyclists, ”’ 
le Said, “But Don’t Kill Anybody” 


WITH THE BLUE ARMY SOMEWHERE IN TENNESSEE—It was not an assignment. It was a 
ing: “Get a story on motorcyclists with a Tank Destroyer Battalion. Plus action pictures. Don’t 
fhe cyclists to stunt too dangerously. They'll try anything once. We don’t want to kill anybody.” 

The battalion commanded by Lt. Col. Conrad B. Sturgis was bivouacked in the Middle Tennessee 


awaiting action against the Red Forces. What did Colonel Sturgis think of his cyclists? 


re the toughest men in my 
d we've got a tough out- 
the colonel said. “Every man is 
mdo-trained, knows _ jiu-jitsu 
to butcher-and-bolt (sur- 
and killing an opponent 
ssly with a trench knife) but 
cyclists—well, let me tell you 
they did four nights ago. 
it was pouring rain a near 
rst. We were moving up on 
enemy's flank. Naturally, we 
® blacked out. You can imagine 
shape those dirt roads back 
he hills were in. 
The cyclists were out front guid- 
the trucks. They did not ride 
When they were not half 
ng their 500-pound = cycles 
ugh the muck they were churn- 
and bucking in water up to their 


ut after eight hours they got 
to the bivouac area on time— 
an hour’s sleep and were 

on reconnaissance. My riders 
tough boys. I'll round up a 
—" and you can see for 
ie colonel called up five riders. 
were: Pvt. Emory Jernquise, 22 
old, six feet tall, skinny and 
hhaired; Cpl. Romeo Belcourt, 
quat and swarthy; Pvt. Claude 
Hand, 21, another’ six-footer 
darker than Jernquise; Sgt. Mar- 
Turner, 20, a grinning blond, 
through the shoulders, the 
t rider of the outfit. And 
Walter Kelly, 22, short and 


Would Rather Ride 
five have been cyclists for 18 
ths. Only Belcourt rode before 
mg the Army. They like their 
(See CYCLISTS, Page 15) 





SGT. Marshall Turner is the 
tommygun. 


In First Bonus 


It is the first “soldier bonus” 


Bugle Boy 
Gets New Horn 


The boogie-woogie bugle boy of 
Company B will play a different 
tune from now on, And musicians 
claim it'll be a sweeter, more refined 
tune. 

War shortages of metal will take 
the brass out of the Army bugle 
and replace it with plastic from 
now on, the War Department an- 
| nounces. 





The change will result in the sav- | 


ing of 20 ounces of the essential 
metal in each bugle. 

The plastic instrument will be 
made of cellulose acetate and will 
be colored olive drab which will 
blend in with Army uniforms and 
equipment. It needs no paint or 

:| polish. It does not require the 
:|“warming up” period which is the 


bane of buglers using the brass in- | 


strument. Also, it does not “choke 
=| up” on that embarrassing high note 
:\in taps. 


- | Flying Flounder 


he |Gets Third Chance 


ton L. Eshelman believes the third 
time will prove to be the charm 
when his new version of the “Fly- 
ing Flounder,” a wingless airplane, 
will take to the air for its initial 
test in about a week. 

The new plane is lighter and more 
streamlined than its predecessors 
‘|and its designer predicts that it will 
|| be accepted by Army and Navy offi- 
|cials and will see “action in this 
war.” The size of the “Flounder” 
has been increased. It now meas- 
ures 20 feet in length and 18 feet 





motorcycle scout behind the 








ohler ‘Trainees 


et Advance Pay 


CAMP KOHLER, Calif.—Brig. Gen. S. H. Sherrill, commanding 
of the Signal Corps Replacement Training Center here, an- 
last week that a partial payment of $5 will be made in the 

to each trainee upon his arrival to defray the cost of minor 


is received. 


the first few weeks of the | 


center’s existence, it has 
found that many of the men 
® Without funds for such neces- 
haircuts, shaving equipment, 
and other incidental pur- 


‘sr ll initial payment in cash 
lieved especially desirable in 
the recent War Department 
that all military personnel, 
as well as enlisted, will be 
-you-go basis for personal 
at Army posts, stations, 
throughout the United 
nning November 1. 
énts have been made by 
DP finance office for weekly 
fon which men who have 
it the camp during the pre- 
en days will be given their 
lal payment. 
t a long Interval without 
Pay will not occur during 
ing period, each man will 
at least once—in addition to 
i ial payment—during the 
is stationed at Camp Kohler. 
ir pay-days, as is customary, 
the last of each month, but 
ice office has instituted an 


o 





supplemental pay-day each 
tO assure cash on hand for | 


| northward 
.|air and ground attack against the 





of the Army Times || 
Made available to all 
hospitals through the 
Red Cress. 





Wnal items which may be neé 


° 


ded before his first full month’s 


each soldier at the camp who is not 
paid on the regular pay-day. 

The pay arrangements will provide 
each man with money to meet his 
current incidental expenses without 
recourse to credit buying or appeals 
to his relatives at home. 


in width. 

The first model of the plane 
crashed on its maiden flight but the 
second made 63 successful tests and, 
according to Eshelman, “passed ev- 
erything we asked of it.” 


Dog Provides Litter 
For Litter-Bearers 





—® 


BALTIMORE, Md.—Inventor Ches- | 


Proposed 


Six Months’ Pay Provided 


Bill 


Sen. Edwin C. Johnson /D. Colo.) introduced a bill in the Senate 
Wednesday calling for the continuation of pay to soldiers, sailors 
and marines for a period of six months after the end of the war. 


bill for veterans of World War If 
and is designed to ease the shock of 
return to civilian life for millions 
of service men. 

Under the terms of the bill the 
| six months’ pay period would start 
| after discaarge from the service fol- 
| lowing official end of the war. It 
would be granted only to those whe 
served 90 days or more. 


“The purpose of tf measure is te 
aid in rehabilitating men who may 
find themselves without jobs when 
they leave the Army after the war,” 
| Senator Johnson explained. “I call 
|it rehabilitation pay.” 


| He said the legislation is favored 

| by the American Legion, veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Disabled American 

| Veterans, and other patriotic or- 

| ganizations. 

| Text of the bill follows: 


S. 2836 


A BILL to continue the pay of all 
| persons serving in the armed forces 
of the United States for six months 
after the termination of the present 
conflict. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House -of, Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That the pay, ex- 
clusive of allowances, of all per- 
sons in the armed forces of the 
| United States on or after December 
| 7, 1941, and at the date of the ter- 
| mination of the present*conflict, un- 
less previously honorably discharged, 
and who shall have served at least 
ninety days, shall be continued for 
a period of six months from the 
date of their honorable discharge, 
separation, or release from active 
service, during which six months’ 
period such persons shall be mem- 
bers of the reserve forces: Provided, 
That in no event shall the monthly 
pay of any such persons, during the 
six months’ period, exceed $200 un- 
less recalled for active service: Pro- 
vided further, That within the 
| monthly pay limitation imposed 
herein, the increased percentage in 
pay allowed for foreign service shall 
apply where any such service is 
shown. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—Dogs are |—— . - 
just plain smart and the expectant | 
mother dog who hurried into ie! Museles Creak 
battalion aid station just set up the 
other night by Co. A, 60th Bn, 
MRTC, proved it. She got there just 


in time to find several willing “mid- 
Seat-warming officers in 


As Desk. 


Officers Practice Drill 


wives” 
|zakiah Adkins and a host 
| bearers, literally waiting for the lit- 


of litter 


ter. 
Right there’ in the station—seem- 


in the persons of 1st Lt. He- | 


the na-|the officers practiced positions and 
| tion’s capital last week were given | facing, military courtesy and cus- 
|a sudden and hard lesson in the 
| rudiments of how Army officers 
should behave. A sizeable group of 
| desk officers was taken to the riding | 


toms, 
luting. 
Many guesses were hazarded as tae 


uniform regulations and sa- 


}hall at nearby Fort Myer where it 
jwent through a brisk instruction 
| period in the simpler matters of 
Army etiquet and regulations. 


ingly set up for the occasion, al- 
though actually the 60th was on a 
field problem—the dog gave birth to | 
two fluffy little pups of non-regula- | 
tion breed. 








Second Army Maneuvers 


Tanks, Planes Enter Fight: 


Special to Army Times 


SECOND ARMY HEADQUARTERS SOMEWHERE IN TEN- 


NESSEE—Live ammunition was 


of battle realism when the next war problem began Thursday. For | 


The hard-fighting Red and Blue 
|troops had six days’ rest between 
| the two problems and were refreshed 
land ready for battle early Thursday. 


At a conference Saturday, Lt. Gen. 


the only thing lacking in the way 


the first time in Second Army’s Middle Tennessee maneuvers a large | Ben Lear, Second Army commander 


armored force and some combat aviation entered the fight. 
Near the southern boundary of the’ 


maneuver area there was assembled 
the most powerful striking force yet 
organized in the present war games. 
This new army which has been desig- 
nated as the Blue Force is headed 
by Maj. Gen. William H. Simpson, 
XII Corps commander. 


Thursday the Blue Force moved | 


to launch a coordinated 


Red Army 
Maj. Gen. 


is commanded by 
E. Peabody. This 


which 
Paul 


| battle problem was expected to last 


throughout three days and two 


| nights, 


The boundary line between. the 
two, hostile states in this problem 


and maneuver director, and Maj. 
__. |Gen. Lloyd R. Frendendall, assistant 
_ : : . , |maneuver director and chief of um- 
is historic Stones River, the scene) ,j-es pointed out tactical errors that 
of one of the major battles in the| ..owed up during the battle problem 
War,.Between the States 80 years! .ngeq last week. 
ago. General Lear said that in this 
In previous problems only observa-|third exercise the troops showed 
tion planes have been used. Red agd| marked improvement. “This problem 
Blue combat aviation was said for| has shown me that the men are 
the purpose of the problem, to be/quick to respond to clear and de- 
“engaged on the Pacific Coast.” This|cisive leadership,” he said. “You can’t 
time soldiers are digging fox holes tell me that our men and our young 
and slit trenches for protection! officers will not do well when they 
against the big “General Grant” | have a clear understanding of just 
tanks, as well as air attack what is required.” 





| 


Simpson Commands Blues General Lear again reminded of- 

General Simpson, Blue Force com-| ficers that they must see to it that 

mander, is taking command for the|“all soldiers are physically and emo- 
first time in the present war games. (See TANKS, Page 15), 


With creaking, unused muscles, | 


the reason for this sudden “school” 
| for men well advanced in rank as 
| soldiers. The most prevalent con- 
that there had been 
about slipshod saluting 
and uniforms and insignia worn 
incorrectly. No reasons were given 
by official quarters but Observers com- 
mented that the training was “no 
ladyfinger gesture.” 

The mobile force of the military 
district of Washington served as 
teacher. 


jecture was 
| complaints 


Show Unique 


CAMP ATTERBURY, Ind.—“It’s 
Time For Taps,” the 83rd Division's 
first radio show, made a unique de- 
but over WISH, Indianapolis, Thurs- 
day night at 9:15. Although the pro- 
gram had never been broadcast, the 
idea had received much favorable 
comment both in this country and 
in England. 

Advance scripts already have been 
sent to the British Broadcasting 
Company where arrangements are 
being made for Quentin Reynolds, 
famous war correspondent, to nar- 
rate the show for American soldiers 
in Britain. The acripts also have re- 
ceived commendable reaction from 
Washington and radio critics In other 
parts of the country. 
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Want a Furlough? 
Give a Gander: 


Here’s how to get a free furlough with all expenses paid, but 


don’t tell anybody we told you. 


The credit for digging the trick right out of regulations belongs 


to an alert sergeant at Key Field, Miss. 


Base Sergeant Major 


Tommy McLelland found the answer of how to do it by careful 


study of communications from the Adjutant General. 


One dated 


July 15, 1942, and keyed 250.1, details the authorization. 

First it’s necessary to convince the provost marshal of the 
advisability of appointing you an acting M. P. (give the song and 
dance about keeping order on trains, or figure out your own reason. 

Each M. P. on such detail will be granted a furlough during the 
interval of arrival and depature of the train at destination, and 


the train fare is G. I. both ways. 


Only hitch is that you'll have to wear the prescribed brassard 
(M. P.’s armband to you) and carry a night stick. Upon arrival, 
deposit this equipment with the nearest U. S. Army recruiting officer 
for custody and safekeeping during your leave and immediately 
before departure regain the articles from him. 

Usual monetary allowances in lieu of rations still apply. 





Clock-Watching Nazis 
Let U. S. Tank Escape 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—Saved by the clock! 
Literally and figuratively that is how Staff Sgt. John E. Tin- 
dall accounts for his present good health. 


Tanned from the hot desert sun in® 


Egypt, Sergeant Tindall recounted 
an exciting experience of facing 70 
onrushing Nazi tanks while he was 
in command of an M-3 medium and 
five men. 


“Late in the day,” he recalled, “I 
suddenly saw about 6,000 yards away 
70 German tanks coming toward us. 

I turned to the 75-mm. gunner and 
asked how much ammunition we had 
left. He said about 20 rounds, good 
enough to knock out 2 or 3 tanks at 
the most. I asked the 37-mm. gunner 
how he was fixed. His sight had been 
shot away. ° 


“I could have fallen out of my seat. 
I sure thought I had given my life 
to my country then. 


“There was only one thing left to 
do—sit tight and shoot it out. The 
Nazi tanks. kept coming on and on 
until they were about 5,000 yards 
away. 

“Suddenly they stopped, lined up 
about 50 yards between each tank. 
They didn’t fire. It was not until 
then that we realized how late it 
was. 

“Night was about to fall. The Ger- 
mans had realized the time of day 
and had formed for their nightly 
bivouae (as a rule armored units do 
not wage war at night). There was 
no more shooting. We were saved by 
the clock.” 

Tindall’s tank was hit 18 times, 
three times by Germany's much-pub- 
licized 88 millimeter gun, in the two 








days he saw combat. Asked how it 
felt when an 88 hit a tank, Tindall 
said: 

“It feels like the tank is going to 
fall apart—you shudder from top to 
bottom.” 


THIS shot of Pic. Ernest John- 
son proves (say his friends) 
that he actually can play the 
-piano while standing on his 
head. Well, it proves he can 
stand on his head, sez us. 
Johnson is a member of the 
113th Cavalry’s Orchestra at 
Camp Bowie, Tex. 





cers and one for the instruction 
service will be established soon. 

Under control of the Chie 
Supply, one schoo) for the training 
of commissioned officers will be lo- 
cated at Fort Slocum, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. The second will be at Camp 
Stoneman, near Pittsburgh, Calif. 
Officer candidate caurses will be con- 
ducted at the Administrative Officer 
Candidate School, Mississippi State 
College, Starkville, Miss. 

The first complement of 250 men 
attending the Officer Candidate 
School will be drawn from the Army 
at large. Qualifications will be those 
usually required for. acceptance at 
Officer Candidate Schools. Candi- 
dates for subsequent classes must 
have had at least three years’ ex- 
perience in business administration 
or in some division of the trans- 
portation field. 

Those attending the New York 
and California schools will be offi- 
cers of the Transportation Corps. 
Extensive previous experience in the 
transportation fieldis required for 
admission to the Officers schools, 
which will open on October.12 and 
continue for six weeks. Each class 
will be limited to 100trainees. Four 
weeks of the course will be devoted 
to basic military training. The final 
two weeks will be reserved for the 
technical training of the officers. 

A similar specialized course will 
be given to officer candidates at the 
Administrative Officer Candidate 
School, beginning October 19 and 
lasting 13 weeks. Those graduating 
from the course will be commis- 





sioned as second lieutenants. 





Tank-Killers on Test Run 


CAMP CHAFFEE, Ark. — Last 
weekend marked the first movement 
by Camp Chaffee’s 817th Tank De- 


stroyer Battalion as a unit, when the 
entire outfit rolled up the highways 
to Petit Jean State Park, there to 
bivouac for the night and return to 
their barracks the next day. 

This battalion has been trained 
in a railroad schedule system of 
marching and the movement came 
off with perfect timing. The stress 
that has been laid on the study of 
motor marches as a major part of 
the comprehensive battalion train- 
ing program of the last three months 
evidenced itself throughout’ the 
march, as each of the five march 
units rolled through the various 
towns and past the predesignated 
check points exactly on a schedule. 

The greatest error in arrival time 
of any march unit at Petit Jean 
Park was two minutes. 


Upon arrival at the park, a com- 





Send Army Times to 
The Folks Back Home! 


mand post was immediately set up, 
vehicles checked and the outfit “put 
to bed.” The entire operation was 
carried out by the men, “rookies” of 
three months ago, in a manner 
worthy of veterans. 

The next morning, march units 
aligned in formation, they “peeled 
off’ in order and proceeded on the 
homeward march. This phase of the 
trip was a good deal more of a test 
of both men and vehicles, due to 
the sudden cold, and with the wet 
and treacherous roads, careful driv- 
ing and control had to be exercised 
in order to bring the outfit home 





safely and on time. 

The battalion was activated June 1, 
1942, under the command of Lt. Col. 
F,. H. Canlett, Field Artillery. Its 
first station was here in Camp 
Chaffee. Colonel Canlett assumed 
command upon orders of the War 
Department, with Capt. William P. 
Francisco as his executive officer. 
The enlisted personnel of the cadre, 
the group of non-commissioned of- 
ficers designated to form the nucleus 
of a new unit, came from Fort Lewis, 
Wash., where they had seen service 
with the 776th Tank Destroyer Bat- 
talion. 





If Ferianceks 


By Sgt. Jack Foisie 

WITH ARMORED TROOPS IN 
NORTHERN IRELAND — Cpl. Don 
Feriancek, would like his brothers— 
all nine of them—-to join him here. 
Then the one-family baseball team 
could resume their victory-starred 
march. 


The all-Feriancek lineup: 


Get Back 


Together---What a Team! 


For a pinch hitter: Bill, age 11. 
And don’t forget sister Ann, 15, chief 
rooter. The Ferianceks, playing for 
Blackduck, Minn., won the “Paul 
Bunyan” league championship four 
years in a row. 

As for the chances of getting to- 
gether in Northern Ireland—not so 
good, the husky Don admits, Broth- 


Transport Schools 
Train Officers 


Two new schools for the training of Transportation Co 


of officer candidates for th 


f of Transportation, Se 


>— 





UWRLOUNIVIUIO ELEGANT 


_ Eustis 
Parade 


LINO AANA 


By Cpl. Jim Klutts 


Despite competition 0 
dance at Service Club No, 
the fact that it was the 
pay day, the opening of the 
comedy, “On Furlough,” at 
Battalion Recreation Hall ] 
day evening was a howling 
A packed house witnessed 
and was panicked by the 
ting antics of comedians 
LaBan; other performers 
Miss Lois West, of Newport 
Pvt. Eddie White, Pvt. 
Meadows, a special band 
by Sgt. Whitey Neuwirth 
Jack Renie, and the 15th § 
Sentinels. Music for the 
written by Private Renie, i 
elaborate scenery was pre 
Cpl. George Fischer. The ser 
written by Kaplan and LaBay 


A retreat review of 15th 
talion troops was held last 
day afternoon in honor ¢ 
George Settles, colored, 
honorably retired after mo ! 
81 years of service to his ¢ 
Sergeant Settles was prese 
beautiful gold watch and 4 
conduct ribbon by Lt. Col 
neth W. Foster, command 
ficer of the battalion. 


Notes on the scrap metal 
Men in the telephone schol 
gathered together approximated 
tons of metal while stringingit 
phone wires near the post., 
tles, toddy warmers and 
balls dating back to the days 
Revolutionary War have bee 
lected here. 

BIG LETTER 

Pvt. Harry E. Warshofsky 
a twenty-foot letter the oth 
It was written by members 
Boy Scout troop back ho 
speeded through it in thirty 
flat. 

CAMP SHOW 

Soldiers here got a _ big 
last Monday and Tuesday 
when movie stars Jackie Coop 
Phyliss Brooks made an app 
with the USO-Camp Show's 
tation “Full Speed Ahead” ., 
Rocque Dominick, who is now 
his basic training here, is a 
saxophonist and clarinetist f 
Chester, Charley Barnett, 
Thornhill and several other b 
bands. 





ers John and Andy are in the serv- 
ice but widely scattered; three more 
brothers are “on deck,” the local 
draft board says. But Mike is needed 
for defense work and the others 
are too young. 

“Guess we'll have to wait until the 
war is won,” grinned the Armored 
Force mechanic. 


Don, age 26 catcher 
Mike, 30 pitcher 
Andy, 25 lst base 
Frankie, 19 2nd base 
Paul, 23 shortstop 
Matt, 21 3rd base 
Eddie, 17 left field 
John, 28 center field 
Len, 13 right field 


It will take only a minute to fill out the coupon be- 
low. The cost is only One Buck—One Dollar for a 
Six Months Subscription at any address in the United 
States. 

From now until the end of the year, August to Janu- 
ary, inclusive, each week ARMY TIMES will bring 
the home folks news of the Army everywhere. Each 
issue packed full of stories and features everyone 
wants to read. Take time out now—to send in your 


port 
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uted gi 
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You're Blind, 
Yelled at the 


CAMP ROBINSON, Ark.—“Murder 
the ump! Give him specs! He can’t 
see straight!” 

Thus, the baseball fan usually gets 
the last word. 

But one umpire, now Pvt. Fred 
Rich, Co. F, 103rd Bn., 22nd Med. 
Tng. Regt., Camp Robinson, has the 
laugh on fans. 

Umpire Rich’s life was made mis- 
erable throughout the West Texas- 
New Mexico pro league last year by 
one particularly loud-voiced fan, 

Then three weeks ago, Rich left 
umpiring for the Army only to find 
himself in line for his physical ex- 
amination right next to the same 
fan. 








Came the eye test. With the entire 


the Ump 
Drattee 


draft board crowding interestedly 
around, Pvt. Rich—the umpire who 
“couldn't see straight”—read all but 
the smallest letters on the chart, and 
was credited with perfect vision. 
And the fan—who called 'em from 
the stands—couldn’t get below the 


top letter “E,” and admitted “even 
that was fuzzy!” 





] FREE 32 PAGE ' 
CATALOG 


novelties, apparel. Write today for 
your free catalog. 

MARCH MILITARY EQUIPMENT CO. 
155 East 34th St., Dept. T, New York 
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ow 
GRIFFIN-—the shoe po of 
that has been standard in to 
Army for over half a centu' War 
the shoe polish that outsell hy 
other brands combined at pay a. : 
exchanges by more than t 
one...is the shoe polish for 


Vic 
GRIFFIN ABC \F ' 
SHOE POLISH hy 
Recolors and polishes R 
toa high shine in one ; 
operation. In the easy- 
opening tin...all pop- 


ular colors. 
we Ree SS 


Seal 
GRIFFI 


| The Service Shine Since IM ster 
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A Bag A Day 


For More 
Pep and Energy 
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Can’t Stump Us, Camp Butner 
Motor Maintenance Crew Says 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—Camp Butner is rapidly organizing motor maintenance shops capable 
of repairing anything from a 44-ton jeep to a five-ton truck, These shops utilize specialists with a high 
degree of training and modern equipment. 

Army maintenance consists of two divisions, one of inspection and one of repairs. This entails 
a systematic detection and correction®@ : 
of vehicle failures before they occur|hicles, tire pressure, checking and 
or develop into major defects and|inspection of gas and oil, and in| piston ring job to the rebuilding of 
necessary repairs to worn out or|S0me instances, minor repairs. This aaah ‘ 
ae ann work at Camp Butner is done by a transmission. In the third echelon 

The organization of repair here,|the drivers, and they are held rigidly|18 kept the large supply of spare 
as in the field of combat, is broken|Tesponsible for the condition of their) parts which are distributed to the 
down into four echelons, each expert| Vehicles by Lieutenant Greene. first and second echelons. 
in its own field, and each with a| “Particularly during the rubber No Time Lost 
certain job to do, so that there will| shortage,” said Lieutenant Greene, nay P 
be no bottleneck of either labor or|“I am especially watchful that the| 1" ¢xPlaining the manner in which 
parts. Camp Butner’s first and sec-|}men take care of their tires and the different echelons operate, Lieu- 
ond echelons are attached to the| check the air pressure constantly. Ij tenant Magruder said, “What the 
the a Corps; = = _ ae ee oon ree 4 — first can’t do, the second can, and 

é and fourth, heavy repairs, to Ord-/|in al tr nd equipment, be- ; 
s be : Hl eanes. cause we, like the civilian popula- what the second can’t the third can, 
; P| Retvens Weieieallts tion, must make our vehicles last|@nd what the third can’t, the fourth 











of Chicago, can do anything from a 


ling Pesca « , 
for a long time. can!” 
d The first and second echelons, , 
e under Lt, Eugene C. Greene, are re- The third echelon, according to Lt. Because of this method, there is ne 





loss of time or material in an at 
tempt to do the work that a mechanic 





sponsible for the lubrication of ve-!|R. E. Magruder, mechanical engineer 









ee 
Ts 
i d for. 
y port JOR General Paul J. Mueller, commander of the 8lst + aoe wale ceeieke the 
Pvt, ildcat’ Division at Camp Rucker, Ala., is shown receivin 


. - 
a additional star following promotion from brigadier. Col. J. New Airborne Troops Ho be unaiae 


t ° : 
2 Short (left) chief of staff, pins the new star on the general's that Sollow the combat cars te fem 
fp PoOucT . 
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e T . . P der what assistance they can, 
7 Through long years of study they 
Begin Training Program| trfiey cane mk 
~ e 5 U ] “first aid” for motor vehicles. If 
raBal rivate's ncie SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—Soldiers of the Second Division, part of | 4 wheel is shot off a truck or car, 


e : 
P rivate Lt. Gen. Walter Kreuger’s Third Army, looked back today on two lh seg my M9 SS — 
; Red General 
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15th weeks of preliminary training as airborne infantry. ; its way, perhaps not as good as new, 
last P tt The first week’s training consisted of performing aifborne! but mobile. 
or | er Geli. a a a a ae aa 
, PFUNSTON, Kans.—Cpl. Jack (dummy) planes, skeleton frames| €MRYHOCTANDCOMPaNY-HenRY HOdT, wocr, 
. ov, Co. A, Maintenance Bat- | tiumiminimiimiiiiimnnnnnn minim | +. sable intensive practice in Toye, 
iE cciinehs Ganenenan te CAMP BARKELEY, Tex — Pfc.| unloading and loading without the ; 
| Thomas E. Shinnick, having finished i ft Th b k d th 
present task as a member of|his turn on the artillery range last a“ - os a . th ound e 00 an e 
Sam’s Army. Jack is a| week, lay down in a shady spot. He a 
ew of Gen. Gregory Zhukov, | fell asleep immediately despite thun- | comprised the next phase of the divi- 
sian general of present-day war | dering shell fire. sion’s airborne training, and this will soldier who are 
= eee ; mn on a pane a sun he = be followed by orientation flights. 
le points ou a is uncle g, nighntiall was close a and, : 7 ; 
HA in the Russian Army as aang not a soul was in sight Shin-| The division will then embark on taking America 
private and has risen to his | nick knew there was only one thing vt ve "ade 4 P in the area 
: t position through the ranks. | to do—walk six miles back to camp. | Sithorne weld exercises an 206 alee 
oa “Mimerox also states that Zhukov He started out and had walked to A Del 10, areco an _ 
an the first name of the general | within a half mile of camp when he ville. , a ; a by storm 
if! 1919 when the Red party took | met a truck carrying some infantry- Conducting the training 1s an in- 
ve rin Russia. At that time most|men. The driver offered the weary men team aay the —— 
the people changed their name. | artilleryman a lift which he gladly | Comman of the rmy roun 
neral Zhukov has gained fame in my Forces. Lt. oe. Be C. Aloe heads 8TH PRINTING! 
war by leading the defense of After some minutes, to his dismay | the group of instructors. 
fsky last fall and the counter-|the ill-fated private learned the| plans of the Air Forces Troop 75,000 copies in print 
e otf ve which followed. Men under | truck wasn’t going directly back to Carrier Command, under command 
a command have also captured | camp but was on | to pick up| of Col. M. M, Beach, will carry the EB HERE, PRIVATE HARGROVE is 
enemy defenses and have | Some range guards 12 miles from the | 2nd Division soldiers on their field . hi 
hirty wedges into the enemy lines. | post. missions. the first smash-hic book of 
ay. Seeens ft vine | ewe on “| . The training is being generally humor of World War II. But it is 
ssar for defenes as the rank- tFFECTS i i r, which ; book ica é i 
deputy of Josef Stalin in the| With the order to eliminate use meee es aders cate also the all America is taking 
a bigipmissariat. He is also chief of|/of blank ammunition in small unit|ioation in the airborne field exer- to its heart. Because Hargrove is 
esday @ Soviet general staff. training so it may be conserved for | *P A . . A 
e Coop peng By peg oe “a — . "Whe 2nd Division returned from a re 
avr once arose as to how the boom an : camp. 
seal it y Operates din of actual warfare could be simu-| the Louisiana maneuvers to begin P . 
ad” ‘ lated. this latest type of training with a Sure the book has gags. It speaks for a generation that 
sng Air Ferry See ak So ateatey regiments in| Salen tk te eeiden eanbenies came of age with the gag, the wise crack, the laugh line. 
camp has foun e solu ’ , . : 
» isa soathie Sound phew oon pe _ first experiments in the use of air- But it has guts, too, and warmth and youth and humanity 
etist fq@jjhe Army will take over the Pan - yang b troo Coincidentally, Maj . , . 
nett, @tican air ferries the direct eee of aoa —_ ned an walter he ebesheen tee eee —all the things that make you love every mother's son in 
ther bigutation of the aerial plane delivery S Sey Serene ° ae p : ay with lon vi j 
from the United States to sre, played over, the public, address on ac ncrded the, aivison board ee eee ae 
can and Allied forces in the ; = — p wht argrovian pre icament made you laugh the har 
dle East. in the air furnish the smoke effect. = pg Pony pg Be agg 
contract with Pan American ex- ° ° ° ; 
Oct. 31, and thereafter the| BYSTANDER ee fe Here Private Har rove 
. 4 sey ee oe and —_ Standing in the doorway of one of pack 3 aR Se | | 
will be handled by the Air|the crowded Camp Barkeley busses 
eet Command. spoon * 3 alt canna ts Fae $2.00, HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Uperations of Pan American air As each soldier pushed his way in Gonseel Washington wenmy WOCT, Hod, 
under the contract have been | or out of the bus he would fish into| ~~~ ey 
# conducted, and have con-| his pocket, drag out his pass, show Ce , 5 
, ited substantially to the success|it to the MP, and then go on his Sa aaasaasieat om 
3 war program,” the War De-|way. Finally the MP got tired of 
; ' ~ ws " , . . this episode and called out: “a The *T-ZONE"—Taste and Throat—is the 
jvever, it has long been the “Say, fellas, I’m not on duty here. | roving ground for cigarettes. Onl r tast 7 
“*. yo of i. tat go agen I'm just riding this bus like the THE = ZONE - =>) |(— ae i pa eos which dénniie pment 
reraft ferrie nto combat | rest of you guys.” i 
flown by military crews.” “ R ss WH ERE best to you... and how it affects your throet. 
oe pe Ne of the civilian fliers are ex-| pRROR For your taste and throat are individual to 
ard in to continue as Army pilots. ioe & Ganent tine Which the 20th you. Based on the experience of millions of 
centuyae War Department said that|sig Op. Co. undertook, the third CIGA RETTES smokers, we believe Camels will suit your 
vutsell m the offer of commissions | pjatoon was comprised largely of “T-ZONE” to a “1.” Prove it for yourself! 





‘ed at Would have the opportunity to 


new recruits on their first hike. Ap- 
unue their work. » 


ARE JUDGED 


han 7 proaching the pre-determined rendez- 
for * — vous, a road intersection surrounded 
= an Unearthed by cotton fields, one recruit pointed 4 
Al 4 diagonally across the field and in a 
rf serious tone of voice said to his com- 
yee Camp Grant oe , 


: “Say, isn’t that a scarecrow over 
GRANT, Ill.—Unearthing an | there?” 

HOE of World War days, engi- The “scarecrow” turned out to be 
Camp Grant today were|ist Lieut. R. S. Day, the company 
for—and finding—buried | commander. 

—~Metal that was expected to . ° ° 
tons or more before the job | REBOUND 


“Walkie Talkie” 
operates two-way 
& portable radio— 

ma speeds front-line 


SM communications 


FIRST IN THE SERVICE 


With men in the Army, Navy, Marines, and Coase 
Guard, the favorite cigarette is Camel. (Based on ac- 
tual sales records in Post Exchanges and Canteens.) 


. yy : Pranksters in an anti-tank com- F 
. | , A. S. Sher, post engineer, pany stationed here had one of their 

; that the scrap had been gags blow up in their faces. While 
Since I on the reservation three years | on bivouac recently, one of the com- 







CAMELS 
FOR ME! THEY 


7 state authorities had sal-| pany jokesters attached an invisible 
available property for sale | wire to the neck of a rattlesnake and 
slipped up close to Pfc. Benjamin J. 


Gen. John M. Willis, camp | Gorski, com . : 
° J , pany cook, to give him a ’ 
rad) the Z5-ton gasoline-oper:| ts SUIT ME TO A‘T 
dy the 25-ton gasoline-oper-| Gorski reacted so strongly when ' 


motive crane working On| he saw the “snake” he took off for 
Project has rescued five tons of | the woods leaving the company with- 
the nation’s steel mills. | out a cook far past meal time. 
7 conceivable type of scrap is tae EEA. ote 
Mirned up by the huge clam 
et of the crane—kitchen KHAKI uniforms were first used 
. ttheel* tims, motors, hy-| by4American ‘troops in the Philip- 
‘ = Parts of water wagons. pines. 
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Jap Air Force Weak? 


The growing conviction among Allied leaders that Japan is no 
great shakes in the air was given point this week by a statement 
from General Archibald Wavell: 

“He’s not strong in his air force. I never thought so. I always 
believed it his weak point.” 

If Wavell had thus derided Japanese airpower last winter, 
he would have been howled down. In those days most of us were 
kicking ourselves for having underestimated Japan’s planes and 
pilots. They had blasted our ships at Pearl Harbor, knocked us out 
of the air over the Philippines, smashed the RAF around Singapore 
and had been in the forefront of the Jap march to conquest. Those 
of us who had scoffed at Japan before December were clearly proved 
to have been wrong. 

But were we really? A Navy announcement last Monday told 
of four days of air fighting over the Solomons. The score: 

Japanese planes downed: 42. 
Japanese planes damaged: 3. 
U. S. planes lost in combat: none, 

Reading an announcement like that, what is one to think? If it 
were an isolated instance, it would be dangerous to draw conclusions 
of any kind. But this was not unusual. Time after time now, the 
Yanks have met the Japs in the air and given them a terrific beating. 

Sometimes the American victories have been so lopsided as to 
be almost startling.”To find anything like it, you would have to 
dig up some of those old Axis lies, and even then you would have 
a hard time finding any such score as 42-0. 

What is happening now all over the Pacific has happened earlier 
in China, where Chennault’s Flying Tigers trounced the Japs to a 
fare-thee-well. There was nothing flukish about the Chennault vic- 
tories; there is nothing phony about those now being won by regular 
Marine, Navy and Army flyers in the South Pacific. 

But it’s better not to be smug and egotistic about it. As the 
airmen say, let the box score speak for itself. 











One Way to Create Crime 


A coroner’s jury in Washington, D. C., investigating the mur- 
der of a soldier, has handed down the ruling that the act was 
“justifiable homicide.” 

The killer, who was never caught, may now come out of hiding 
confident that the police cannot touch him. The jury deliberated 
less than 30 minutes before presenting its ruling. 

Here are the important facts: Pvt. Robert W. Hamner, of Fort 
Myer, Va., and two other soldiers were talking to a young woman 
on the street near her home. A couple of doors away a civilian and 
another girl were standing. Two men passed by and one of them 
spoke insultingly to the civilian’s girl. He stopped the pair and 
asked for an apology. While they argued, the civilian’s girl ran 
up to the soldiers and told them, “Jack is in trouble.” The soldiers 
walked over, more talk ensued, then Pvt. Willis McFrederick struck 
the insulter in the face with his fist. The latter and his friend began 
to run. The soldiers started to chase them. One of the insulters 
turned around, pulled out a gun, and shot Private Hamner. He 
died eight hours later. 

The jury: “We believe this death to be a justifiable homicide, 
since the unknown man used his gun in defense of his own life.” 

“In the first place, there is a law called the Sullivan Act which 
prohibits in most states the carrying of concealed weapons without 
license. We do not know the murderer was licensed to carry a 
gun; neither do we know he was not licensed. Certainly this fact 
should be established before any judgment can be made. The jury 
made no attempt to discover this circumstance and, in fact, ignored 
it. Equal blame for this oversight rests’ with the official who pre- 
sided at the trial. 

Second, this was not so much a “defense” on the murderer’s 
part than an “offense.” He brought on the fight by saying a filthy 
thing to a girl. He did it knowing he had a gun in his pocket. 
When the soldiers objected in the way any men would object, the 
murderer pulled out his gun and shot and killed an unarmed man. 

This jury’s opinion, if interpreted broadly, establishes a prece- 
dent which is dangerous in the extreme It opens the way to a 
host of murders springing out of street brawls and tavern fights 
in which convictions—and even trials—cannot be made to stick. 

The police have been forced by the jury’s verdict to close the 
case. We hope enough people awaken to the peril inherent in the 
decision to re-open the case and bring the gunman to trial. 
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U. S. Planes ‘More Than Match 
For Foe, House Report Says 


American combat planes already have proved themselves to be 
“more than a match” for any of the aircraft that now are pitted 
against them, the aviation subcommittee this week in a report fol- 
lowing a two-week investigation of charges that this country’s 
fighter ships are “inferior” to some of those of Germany and Japan. 


The report emphasizes that, in 
aerial combat, it is the box score 
that counts, and points out that 
American planes are consistently 
knocking down two to three enemy 
planes for every one of ours that 
is lost. Without disclosing the ex- 
act figures, the committee cited the 
record established by American 
planes in the 30 days from Aug. 14 
to Sept. 14, inclusive, during which 
the ratio of enemy planes destroyed 
to United States losses in combat was 
75 to 1, 


Changes in Loss-Ratio Likely 


“This record,” the report reads, 
“should be a complete answer as to 
the fighting qualities of our planes. 
We have been reluctant to disclose 
these figures; first, because they may 
be of some possible value to the en- 
emy; and, second, and more impor- 
tant, they may lead the public to feel 
that this is a normal or usual ratio.” 

“In our opinion,” it warned, “this 





Psychologists Sift Illiterates 


A training course for civilian psychologists who are to test 
flliterate Selective Service men will be instituted soon under direc- 
tion of the Adjutant General at Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas. Those 
successfully completing the course will serve in the Army Specialist 
Corps, in which some of the prospective students already have been 
commissioned. € 

The demand for psychologists is 
a result of a recently adopted Army 
policy of taking illiterates into serv- 
ice in cases where it is felt that the 





is acceptable, a three-part screening 
process will be used. First an oral 
interview will be given in which men 





degree of illiteracy is no bar to suc- 
cessful completion of military train- 
ing. The course offered at Ft. 
Leavenworth between October 11 and 
20, inclusive, will be attended by 
more than 150 psychologists who will 
receive general indoctrination in 
Army methods and specific instruc- 
tion in the examining devices used 
at induction stations. The psycholo- 
will be assigned to induction 
@ut the country. 
termine whether a selectee 


sta 
To 





are passed immediately on the basis 
of their obvious . qualifications or 
held for further examination. If the 
man fails to pass the initial inter- 
view, he receives a nonlanguage, a 
visual classification test, which is 
conducted insofar as possible in pan- 
tomine, in order that the test will 
be fair to men who may be literate 
in their own language but unable 
to speak or write English. 

If the examining psychologist finds, 


on the basis of the first two tests! 





that the registrant is of marginal 
ability, at his option he may give a 
third screening, designed to deter- 
mine whether the selectee can ‘fol- 
low oral orders, all simple, but of 
varying nature. 

Illiterates who prove acceptable 
for service will be assigned to units 
for which their occupational expe- 
rience best fits them and will have 
an opportunity to attend night 
schools or such other extracurricular 
classes as may be practicable. 





That'll Be the Day 


Department 
A bill to exempt all members of 
the armed forces from the pay- 
ment of Federal income taxes has 
been introduced in the House. by 
Rep. Thomas J. Lane (D., Mass.), 
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is not the case and we feel that it 
would be a mistake for the public 
to lose sight of the fact that as we 
go further on the offensive in the air 
the ratio of the losses must inevi- 
tably increase. ... We are confident 
that the American public has the 
courage and the understanding to ac- 
cept the inevitable losses which must 
be taken in warfare, provided false 
hopes are not raised.” 


The committee made known that 
it also had investigated the accident 
rate of the United States Air Forces 
and had found it “excellent.” The 
Army and Navy policy of making 
public all plane accidents had made 
an erroneous impression on the pub- 
lic, however, of the extent of such 
accidents, the committee found. 

Numerous Authorities Heard 


Among experts in the field of 
military aviation appearing before 
the committee during its hearings 
were Robert A. Lovett, Assistant Sec- 
retary of War for Air; Lt. Gen. 
Henry H. Arnold, commandant of the 
Army Air Forces; Maj. Gen. Oliver 
C. Echols, head of the Materiel Com- 
mand of the Army Air Forces, and 
T. P. Wright, former chief engineer 
of the Curtiss-Wright Company, and 
now deputy director of Aircraft Pro- 
duction of the War Production Board. 


Testimony was also taken from 
pilots who have had wide experience 
in actual combat operations, includ- 
ing Col. Walter C. Sweeney Jr., com- 
mander of the Army Air Force 
Squadron of B-17 Flying Fortresses 
in the battle of Midway, and Lt. Col. 
Boyd D. Wagner, fighter pilot and 
American “ace” of the Southwest Pa- 
cific. 

Touching on recent comparisons 
that have been made between our 
P-39's and P-40’s, and the Japanese 
Zeroes, the report stated that the 
evidence proves that the Zero is a 
good flying ship but a poor fighting 
ship, and that, in the final analysis, 
the criterion as to whether a plane 
is good depends on whether it. 
in battle. The report then goes on 
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Our Error 

r bon 


I was overjoyed to receive f 
sets of weekly publications of “ 
Times,” including the Second 
versary issue. I have distri 
them to my battery and I am 
that the men were glad to gett 

In reading the second anniven 
issue dated 15 August, 1942, I 
ticed under “Birthday Greet 
from Camp Lee, Va. Maj. % 
Edmonds’ name was printed, 


F. Edmonds. I served in the em 
Cavalry under Gen. Edmonds bonds 
as far as I can remember, the¥ as hgih 


eral’s name is James E. Edm 
Please enlighten me if I am 


William B. 
Ist Sgt., Hdq. 
—th CA Bn. 
Somewhere in England 
Keerect, Sergeant; the name 
James E. Edmonds, according 
the Army Register. And how 
things, otherwise 7—Ed. 


a 





Unknown Congress 


There are a lot of boys in the 


who would vote on many and 











issues of the day if they knew up 
name of their Representatives oe 
Senators. How about publishiagy.. eh 
list of them? bou: 
The information you had @ Spe 

September issue—“Ballots and Hy _ 
lets’—was just what we n , od 
also liked your editorial @ at fo. 
“Soldier-Reporter Plan.” In Mg “@re 
think it is a swell paper. — 
Cp. & Hm will f 

Air Force meal 

Gulfport, Miss. P 
Thanks. Such a list would 2, 


pretty long, and we doubt @ 
aenpand énotgh to warrant . 
g Nt. 2a, ? 
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FORT BRAGG, N. C.—One of the most strictly enforced rules 
dismounted drill is “no talking in ranks.” Yet there are two 
vates in the 9th Battalion, FARC, who have official permission 
preak this rule at every command. 


Privates Mikkom and Wong a 
¢ speaks nor understands Engl 


nds are understood, the bewildered drill sergeant now places 





next to Mikkom and has h 





nterpreter 


re Chinese. Private Mikkom nei- 
ish, so to make certain his com- 


im translate each command into 
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trainees to arrive at this new S 
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Fort 
‘Sillables 


By Sgt. John Gruenberg 


cial to Army Times 
ORT SILL, Okla.—Sixty-three sol- 
will take part in the musical 
juction, “Sound Off,” for the 
at of Army Emergency Relief at 
heatre in nearby Lawton on Oct. 
and 23. Master of ceremonies for 
event, the first of its kind pre- 
ted at Fort Sill, will be Sgt. John 
Guffey of the Replacement Train- 
Center. The RC Chorus of 22 
s, directed by Pvt. Herbert R. 
atz, the 112th FA’s dance orches- 
led by WO Melville A. Cham- 
+ the 18th FA’s quartet, and the 
h FA quintet, directed by Cpl. 
sy E. Williams, will be featured 
all-soldier program. Numerous 
ividual artists will make up the 
tt of the cast for the musical in 
of AER. 
. 
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TING 
it won’t be long before the staccato 
k of hunting rifles will be heard 
nst the dull roar of flield artillery 
tzers because the hunting season 
ns at Sill on the Military Reserva- 
n Nov. 1. Bag limits for rabbits 
six per day, with eight per day 
maximum for quail. Fort Sill 
onnel may obtain their hunting 
i fishing licenses at post headquar- 


Siam 
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‘Malue of Basic Training 


CAMP KOHLER, Calif——Brig. Gen. Stephen H. Sherrill, com- 
g general of the Signal Corps. replacement training center 
Camp Kohler, stressed the vital importance of basic training 
the making of a successful army when he spoke to the first group 


ignal Corps post recently. 

Pointing out that the speed of 
modern war encompasses vast dis- 
tances and rapid movement, General 
Sherrill said: “An individual may be 
expected at any time in battle to find 
himself in a position where he must 
make a decision affecting the local 
situation. These decisions require 
sound judgement and initiative qual- 
ities which we will undertake to 
develop and foster during your in- 
dividual training. 

“The training that you are starting 
today is called individual training,” 
he said. “The objective is the develop- 
ment of the skill and knowledge nec- 
essary to enable each individual to 
play his part effectively in the mili- 
tary team in order to assure its suc- 
cess in battle. 

“This attitude is perhaps your first 
and most important contribution 
toward the war effort. The individual 
during his training must develop 
such skill in the technique of operat- 
ing his implements of war whether 
they be vehicles, weapons, or men, 
that he habitually follows correct 
procedure under any conditions 


which he may encounter in modern 
battle.” 


Special to Army Times 


CAMP WHEELER, Ga.—The 
American doughboy will carbon 


1942 Doughboy Will Do It Again, 
Says G-1 Visiting Wheeler 





copy the outcome of World War 
I. He'll do it with methods being 
taught him at Camp Wheeler, 
Ga., and similar replacement cen- 
ters throughout the nation, ac- 
cording to Brig. Gen. Alexander 
R. Bolling, G-1 of the Army 
Ground Forces, who inspected |? 
personnel here this week. 


General Bolling met an old friend lf 
here. Brig. Gen, A. R. Emery, who}; 
commands the Infantry Replacement |: 
Training Center, was his comrade in 
arms when the two served with the 
27th Infantry at Hawaii years ago. 
The general also met a number of |: oe: 
Wheeler’s privates in training. He r 
found: \# 

“These men are fully aware we're | #% 
not fighting a minor league war.| ’ 
They know that upon the efforts they 
apply to learning the job of the in- 
fantry soldier will depend their per- 
sonal contributions to the speediest, 
most decisive victory possible.” 
The resolute doughboy, ‘who takes 
and holds ground with cold steel on 
the end of his gun,” is still the de- 
eiding factor in warfare, General 
Bolling declared. 

In this connection, he praised in- 





ing (right) G-1 of the Army Gr 


“You're doing an A-! job.” 
in Hawaii with the 27th Infan 


General Bolling left with high 
structional methods being employed | Praise for Camp Wheeler, its organi- 
at Camp Wheeler and expressed the| zation and personnel. He was partic- 
belief that the entire replacement| larly impressed by the physical con- 
system of the Army ground forces|struction of the post which is fa- 
will speed the activation of new di-|Cilitating the rapid training of large 
visions at a rate to provide a very numbers of men with great savings 
dark future for the enemy. in time and vital war materials. As 

Men completing basic training at} 4" example, he pointed to the fact 
this infantry center are eminently that ranges and training areas are 
fitted to form the enlisted nuclei of| @!l located within easy marching dis- 
new divisions, he said, because “they|tance of company streets, obviating 
graduate with a strong sense of team) ¢xPenditures of gasoline and rubber 
play and the soundest possible knowl-|in transporting men quickly to drill 





edge of modern military funda-| grounds. 
mentals.” Procedure at activation Another old friend of General 
points is being simplified because they| Emery’s, Col. Joseph A. Cranston, 


come prepared to execute the plans!who also served at Hawaii, was in 
of general and company officers who|the party accompanying General 
meet them from Army schools and| Bolling. 





the nation. 





as an opening step in a program 









it was announced. 
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Negro soldiers stationed at Fort 
i will be among those to enjoy 


hich @ 
ty of 


. 


rmane 
ort q first all-Negro USO-Camp show, 
» 5) Shuffling,” which is sched- 


to come here for three days 
ling Oct. 12. The musical pro- 
lion was staged in New York 
Orchestra Leader Noble Sissle 
features a nine-plece orchestra 
a chorus of 12 dancing beau- 
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0000 
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r bond purchases by soldiers in 












eive ti FARC increased 5 per cent in 
; of “ mber for a new high of 77.11 
ond | cent of soldiers regularly buying 
distri under the Army’s convenient | 
I am Teservation plan. The buying 
» get t nts $49,740.55 worth of bonds 
inniver ed in by Replacement Center 
942, lers, and 18 batteries, more than 
Gre wae of the center, bought over $1000 
Maj. of war bonds during the past 
ted, th; Eleven batteries have 90 per 
| the or more of their men buying 
nonds 


bonds each month, some of which 


r 
’ Le Ss hgih as 100 per cent. 
. > . 


am 
am B. 


Hdq. 
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For the first time in Fort Sill 
, the Jewish Feast of the 
Succuth, was celebrated 
week at the post chapel here. 
h featured a colorful booth 
I with Fort Sill’s first Jewish 
ain, Chaplain Henry Tavel, 
ling. 


EY 
“st because there is a war on don’t 


> name 
-ording 
i how 


— 


288 ; . 

that the soldiers at Fort Sill 

n the t going to have their Thanks- 
any of MS and Christmas dinners com- 
y knew up to tradition. Word re- 
tatives from Washington indicates 
ublishl the holiday feasts will be every | 
bountiful and tempting to the 

had in s Palate as ever. Roast young 
s and * Mince and pumpkin pies, 
- ¥, Ice cream and all the fixins’ 
ial oO be included in the Thanksgiving 
In # of fare, while roast turkey, cran- 
Sauce, mashed potatoes, peas, 

' Pumpkin pie and plenty of ex- 
Fores ce, reature the big Christmas 

> * . 

ee 2,000,000 pounds of critical 
rant important to the war effort 


collected and salyagéd at 


post were announced today b 





Just a ‘Sojer' 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass. — 
Pvt. Johnnie “Curley” Graves, 
postal clerk, sighted a man in 
a strange-looking uniform stand- 
ing outside of his office the other 
day and decided to get friendly. 

“Hi sojer,” hallooed Curley, 
“Are you British or Canadian?” 
“British, old chap,” was the 
} reply. 

“And what rank do you hold?” 
asked the private. 

t Nodding at the crown insig- 
nia on his shoulder, the Brit- 
isher said, “I’m a major!” 











Fort Sill since the recent inaugura- 
tion of an intensive scrap campaign 
here, The artillery range has yield- 
ed great quantities of scrap which 
has been added to the collection of 
rails, mess hall metal ware, worn 
automobile parts and repair shop 
scraps. 


| TIME 


| Both the Field Artillery School and 
the Field Artillery Replacement 
Training Center will be affected by 
time changes starting Oct. 12, The 
school’s new daily schedule runs from 
|9 a.m. to 6 p.m., with noon to 1 p.m. 
|for lunch hour. General orders is- 
sued by Headquarters of the Replace- 
ment Center reveal that after Colum- 
bus Day soldiers may “loaf” in bed 





|} until 6:30 a.m. on weekdays and the! 
| schedule will be set back generally in| 


|}accord with the change, which means 
j}half an hour of extra sleep for Re- 
| placement Center men. Other units 
lon the post will not be affected by 
the time changes, it is now believed 
| by officials. 


THE NOTCH on a dog tag Is de- 
signed to fit a special microscope 
which permits reading of data no 
matter how mutilated the disk be- 
comes, 


TWO HUNDRED AND TWELVE 
of the nation’s hotels are occupied 
by the Army, a total of 30,000 odd 
rooms or 2 per cent of all hotel 
rooms. . , - 





Singing Soldiers Aim 
Of Grant Program 


CAMP GRANT, IIl].—Plans to form a 200-voice soldier glee club 


y Lt. 
ice officer of Camp Grant. 


Our Planes 


(Continued from Page 4) 
the words of a leading American 
fighter pilot who has been through 
the entire war to date in the South- 
{wees Pacific, as follows: 





to stimulate mass singing on the 
Col. Frank A, Bush, special serv- 


Testimony of Pilot 
“We had superior fire power in all 
fighters over the Zero. Our airplanes 





A call for talent will be issued| were rugged, were able to absorb a 
soon, the colonel said in stressing the tremendous amount of enemy fire; 
need for informal and spontaneous | 


musical expression among enlisted | were equipped with leak-proof fuel 
. ° . tanks and had armor plate for the 


men. | 
| An outline for mass vocalizing in| Protection of the pilot, and were 
| the barracks and in groups wherever | faster, especially in dives. The fact 


they can be organized was described 
by Capt. Harold B. Bachman, musical with armor plates and leak-proof 
advisor to the commanding officer of , 

Sixth Service Command, v. visited | tanks saved the lives of many 
Camp Grant for two days ic ‘eek, | pilots.” 

While going into the qualities and 
|}performances of our medium and 
heavy bombers in some detail, the 
committee's report stated that “with 
respect to our bomber types, little 
need be said, since their record to 
|date has been so outstanding as to 
silence criticism.” 


that our airplanes were equipped 


Former Band Leade: 

A band leader in the 116i.i Engi- 
neers of the 41st Division in the last | 
war, Captain Bachman pointed out} 
that a band usually provides the} 
nucleus for both musical and recrea- 
tlonal entertainment. 


“The male glee club, for example, | 


OLD FRIENDS meet again and Brig. Gen. Alexander R. Boll- 


Others were: Col. Rowland; 
instruction centers in various parts of|R. Street, Lt. Col. William F. Nee,| 
\Lt. Col. J. B. Webb, Lt. Col. Wil-) 











ound Forces, tells Brig. Gen. A. 


R. Emery, commander of the IRTC, Camp Wheeler, Ga: 


The two saw service together 
try. 

—Photo by Sgt. L. J. Dougall 
liam E. Shambora, Maj. Arthur L, 


Bivens and Capt. Roderick Wether- 
| ill. 





SAME IMPORTED 
BRIAR YOU'VE 
ALWAYS SMOKED 
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Billiard Shape 
Yes sir, it’s an IMPERIAL. And as 
ever, made of that FINE IMPORTED 
MEDITERRANEAN BRIAR even 
though none has come to America for 
some time. Even “a beginner” at 
pipe-smoking will find IMPERIAL 
a mild, gentle smoke—because the 
exclusive IMPERIAL Honey-Treat- 
ment (real honey, in the bowl, makes 
the first smoke mild and keeps mel- 
lowing the pipe as you smoke it). 


| 


ALSO 


Import ‘ 


: YELLO-BOLE *1 











could appear in drills and formations 
with the camp band at Warrior foot- 
ball games. And by vocalizing among 
other numbers those songs composed 
by enlisted men of the post, the sing- 
ers could create a tradition of camp 
tunes in the same manner that col- 
lege songs are immortalized,” he said. 

“Mass singing in companies also 
would develop the leadership in sing- 
ing that is so necessary when troops 
go overseas. In the last war soldiers 


took to vocalizing much more readily 

than those now in the service. This 

is probably due to the fact that the UT 0 
radio_and professional entertainment Y BOTH L 
is so easily accessible these days. 

However, the boys will be going 

places where outside entertainment 

can’t reach them, and that’s where 

group singing will be their reliable DYAN W Adds 
standby,” Captain Bachman stated. 


Seeks Spread of Music 

He also encouraged the use of such 
informal instruments as harmonicas, 
flutes, mandolins and guitars. 

“The Special Service branch is 
vitally concerned in spreading inter- 
est in the type of music that invites 
participation by enlisted men,” he de- 
clared. 

For the past seven years Captain 
Bachman has been director of the 
band and instructor in music at the 
University of Chicago. He also was 
director of the national champion 
American Legion band of Musicians’ 
Post ‘in Chicago. 
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SHOES WITHOUT COLOR @: 


Gives First Aid to Scuffs 


Comes in Army Brown, Cordovan, 





OK LIKE HE, , 
A te nl 
Color 








WASHINGTON, 


D. C, Octroper 10, 1942 














€ TANK OF WORLD WAR I gets a start on its long road back with the aid of a modern monster. 


ie 


The Renault is being 


towed onto a flatcar at Camp Polk, La. (home of the III Armored Corps), for a trip to the blast furnaces where it will be 
converted into scrap. The tank in foreground is a new General Lee. 


Writes Sor 
In Half Ho 


Amphibian Engi 
Feel Like Singing; 
Comes Through 


CAMP EDWARDS, 
Thirty minutes after Sgt. 
Pearlman of New York 
that the Engineer Amph 
Command was seeking a 
mand song he turned out the 
ics to “The Amphibian 
neers” and it immediately Be 
a hit. 


The song, which seems_ vi 
certain of being selected as 
ficial song of the EAC, is gs 
the tune of “Mademoiselle 
Armentieres.” 


The lyrics follow: 


We're the Amphibian Enging 
Watch us Go! 

We fight» we sing, we work 
cheer, and fear no foe, 

You'll find us there on any 

We'll rid this world of every 

We're the fighting Enginee 


We're the Amphibian Engi 
On land and sea, 

We carry troops and help 
beat the enemy! 

We side the surf with might 
main, 

We hit them hard and strike 





unk Piles Unearthed at Fort Devens 


FORT DEVENS, Mass.—Salvage scouts seeking “hidden mines” 
during peacetime as worthless boosted the total tonnage of scrap metal being recovered here for fu- 


ture use as weapons of war as the Fort Devens salvage campaign swung into high gear this week, 
The campaign thus far has not only¢ 


resulted in the daily saving of small 
quantities of metal and rubber by the 
individual units stationed here, which 
aggregate many tons when assembled, 
but has literally unearthed forgotten 
stockpiles of the metals now so im- 
portant if we are to continue making 
armaments for ourselves and our 
allies. 

Salvaging operations on the fort 
are under the supervision of Col. 
Thomas E. Mahoney, supply officer. 
To facilitate movement of scrap met- 
als he inaugurated the practice otf 
cutting up large pieces of equipment 
and stacking the parts into piles, a 
valuable saving of priceless time, and 
his unremitting efforts have made 
Fort Devens the biggest salvage cen- 
ter in the First Service Command. 

Many Junk Piles 

Throughout the fort area, now mul- 
tiplied to many times what it was 
in 1917 and 1918, are many caches of 
metal in war materiel used for test- 
ing purposes, junk piles left by out, 
fits that trained here years ago, and 
abandoned equipment formerly used 





of waste material abandoned 





on farms which became part of the 
fort during the years it has been ex- 
panding. 

Tech. Sgt. Franklin W. Oakes and 
Tech. Cpl. Paul O. Drews are the sal- 
vage scouts who Giscover the location 
of “hidden mines” of metal. 

Thus far they have had phenomenal 
success. They have obtained the co- 
operation of officers and enlisted men 
whose duties take them to the far 
corners of the huge fort area. Only 
last week a colonel told of a large 
junk pile he had noted in a remote 
part of the fort. 

Seven Truckloads 

A truck was dispatched at once and 
seven large truckloads of scrap re- 
moved. It is estimated that there 
are 10 loads left—a total of 50 tons 
of iron, steel, copper and other metals. 

Light tanks, of World War I vint- 
age, which were used for testing pur- 
poses involving anti-tank guns and 
bombs; eight bulldozers once used 
by the CCC to lay out fire trails; a 
dozen civilian passenger cars aban- 
doned here — these are among the 





“Tandem Dancing’ 


Solves 


Problem of Girl Shortage 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—Tandem 


dancing has solved the problem of 
too few girls for too many soldiers 
at Camp Blanding’s Service Club 
dances. 

Ingenious soldiers devised the 
method whereby one girl dances with 
at least six men in the course of a 
jitterbug number, something possible 
because all jitterbugs know essen- 
tially the same steps whether they 





come from the north, east or 


west. : 

The “tandem dance” is originally 
staged in a corner of the dance floor 
where one couple starts the num- 
ber, picks up the rhythm, dances a 
few feet, and then are cut by an- 
other and other soldiers until the 
music stops. In that way each sol- 
dier dances ‘a few feet in a few 
seconds. 


south, 





The Army’s Planes 


Boeing AT-15 Trainer 














assembly. 


and gun crews. 





ALMOST brand new is the Boeing AT-15. 
resemble those of a small twin-engine bomber. 
is a noticeable taper of the fuselage to the high tail 
It is especially designed for the integrated 
training of pilots, co-pilots, bombardiers, navigators 


Its lines 
There 


many items discovered and 
steel mills. 

All salvage saved here is removed 
to the post salvage yard. Large 
items are sliced up with an acetylene 
torch and these are broken into their 


sent to 





component parts and piled according 
to the type of metal to facilitate bid- 


ding. 


Despite the goodly amount of metal 
being found abandoned here, the vast 
bulk of salvage material comes from 
the day-to-day saving of articles and 
equipment beyond use or repair. The 
finding of a 30-ton steamshovel, which 


occurred recently, serves to accentu 


ate the need for saving smaller items. 


We're the fighting Engineen 


We're the Amphibian Engine 
Hang the crepe! 

We're gonna twist the sy 
out of shape! 

And when the war is past and 

And we have set the “rising 

The creit’s due the Engin 

Sergeant Pearlman is attach 

Headquarters Company, 2nd } 

eer Amphibian Brigade. He h 

bled with song writing for y 

years and has written many 





a PFC. JOE F. BINNS, clerk 
Bainbridge Basic Flying Scho 
signed as mayor of Coalton, 





The knemy’s Planes 


Jap 98 ‘S’ Fighter 














ago. 





A NAVY fighter, the Jap 98 ‘S’ resembles closely an 
American model which we sold to Russia some years 
It is a low-wing monoplane with a slight dihedral, 
semi-retractable landing gear, and a fin which comes 
practically to the rear of the cabin. 





to join the Army. 


KHAKI was first used in the 
War by thé British } soldiers, 





FASTE! 


* 





In one hour's time you can" 
write in 5 minutes what now 
half az hour by longhand! 


At lectures, in the classroom, | 
ness conferences, in court, over the 
or radio . .”. you can take do 
notes as fast as you hear them. 
amazingly simple system called § 
SCRIPT—invented by A. Maen 
known author and researcher—le 
to words—enables you to actually 
5 minutes what would require 30 
in longhand. 








FORT STORY, Va.—The soldiers of 
Fort Story will present an original 
musical entitled “Star and Girdle,” 
on Thursday evening at the post 
theatre. The production was con- 
ceived and directed by Pvt. Harold 
L. LaMont, Jr., former stage actor. 

Dances were staged by Pfc. 
James Hamilton and Pvt. A. R. 
Weiss, both musical and comedy 
favorites. Assistants to LaMont are 
Sgt. Herbert Conn, company mana- 
ger; Sgt. Ralph R. E’Dell, stage man- 
ager, and Private Falconer R. Gil- 
bert, veteran of numerous important 
stage vehicles, associate to Private 
LaMont, 





|Brothers Meet in Aseng 
|After 19 Years Apart 


KEESLER FIELD, Miss.—The 
| chances of two brothers who hadn't 
| sens each other in 19 years meeting 
at an Army camp are about one in 
four million, but it happened at 
| Keesler Field. 

Recently Edgar Ray was being 
classified here. As he left the build- 
ing he ran into a soldier who looked 
vaguely familiar. Closer inspection 
and a few words revealed that the 
man was his long-lost brother, Glenn. 
Neither soldier knew the other was 





in the Army. 








| 


Story Soldiers Get Ready 
For ‘Star and Girdle’ Show 


“Star and Girlde” 
of soldier talent 
scenes with no intermission. It is 
fast and loud and packed with 
laughs. One of the big production 
numbers is “Fashion Show,” an 
amusing satire on Army life. Another 
is a tropics spectacle, featuring 
Weiss, who impersonates Carmen 
Miranda. The last scene is a partiotic 
finale, employing seventy-five per- 
formers. 

The chorus “girls” are Private 
Hamilton, Sgt. Conn, Private Wood, 
Private Clark, Sergeant E’Dell, Pri- 
vate Pfeil, Private Weiss, and Ser- 
geant Stuhl, 


is.a flashy array 
in twenty-one 





Connie Bennett Visits 


Husband at Bolling Field 

BOLLING FIELD, D. C.—“I like 
the way Uncle Sam feeds his boys,” 
Hollywood Actress Constance Ben- 
nett told her husband, Pvt. Gilbert 
Roland, another motion picture star, 
at a dinner in the consolidated mess 
hall at Bolling Field. Miss Bennett 
came to Washington to visit her hus- 
band, who is now doing sentry duty 
for the Army Air Forces., 

Roland obtained permission of the 
mess officer to have his wife for din- 
ner and under Army regulations paid 
the government 2% cents for: her 





meal. 


NOT SHORTHAND! 


Shorthand takes months to 
tedious, difficult. SHORTSCRIM 
simple system of abbreviating thet 
Even a 12-year-old can learn the 








mentals in an hour. Here is @ 
men in the Army. Can you 
alphabet? Then you can write? 
SCRIPT. 


TRY 5 DAYS AT MY Ri 


Send coupon below with check o 
order for only $1.00 and I'll send 
complete course by return maik 
don't find SHORTSCRIPT fasci 
easy to learn—simply return and 
fund your money. You take no 
so ACT NOW! [Descriptive cire 
request). 


Improve your spare time while 
Army. Make yourself more ¢ 
learning SHORTSCRIPT. 

It will come in handy in taki 
notes in your daily task and 
return to civilian life you will he 
an accomplishment that will help 
many ways. 


. L. Lindqui 
Dept. 1-6, 2 W. “01 Bt., 


Send complete SHOR 
course on 5 days’ trial for 
enclose $1.00. If I am 
lighted you are to returl 
money. 


w.L 


SCH 


Name.... 
Address 
City, State... 
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~ A. and Elmus H. Curtis, twins 
4 mo C, 6ist Bn., MRTC, were dis- 
ing the good old days the other 
% when a. fellow-trainee in- 
4: “What did you do in civilian 
” 
st. we were pharmacists,” the twins 
. Dh,” replied the trainee. “I was 
Mpt too. I had 120 acres at home.” 
S —— 
it th r R 
an .a-a-a-1 Ca-a-l-1!” 
ly 8 familiar cry rang out in the 
4 Platoon of Co. A, 54th Bn., 
the other day and the usual 
S_ Vitiinpede was on. 
as t corporal got a firm grip on the 
is le of letters. “Private Springer,” 
elle Mvelled. 
Here,” answered Springer. 
corporal looked at the next 
pr, and again called “Springer.” 
nginewm trainee reached out for his sec- 
letter. i 
work fie then took the third, the fourth, 
foe. sixth letters—and kept on tak- 
any them until he had seventeen 
very ll from friends and rela- 
pinee Now he is wondering when he 
. ping to find time to answer them 
ingine 
help USING 
Wallace Mayer, Co. D, 56th 
might@iMical Training Battalion, who just 
: from a furlough with a 
rie extension, puts it this 
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Barkeley 
Pillbox 


LLL 11 er 


fP BARKELEY, Tex.—Pvts. 


‘asked for five and got three, be- 


I had acquired one.” 

preting the ambiguous state- 
he said: “I asked for five extra 
furlough but was only given 
As for the one, well, that 


nt that I had acquired a wife 


I was back in Cleveland. Boy, 


it make Army life easier to 
” 


ED uiS LESSONS 


young private who had imbibed 


ply and returned to camp with 


cided list to the leeward demon- 


d that even then the lessons 
d learned from his non-coms 
well imprinted in his mind. His 

had guided his faltering 
teps with a “gentle” hand to the 
rs, and having caused him to 
ordered him under the icy 


it ‘ish too cole,” protested the 
fring private, as the water hit 


t-up, face the wall, and stay 
that shower,” ordered the 


the numberish?” asked the 


of the 60th Bn., MRTC, 

do things half way. 
to contribute to the Army 
mey Relief Fund, the Co. B 
contributed—100 per cent! 
man in the company tossed 
lar into the hat. Lt. Baston 
Y was in charge of the 


dons that stress the deplorable 
foodstuffs are in when they 
the soldiers through the mails 
jfossly exaggerated. So thinks 
Michael Weinhandl, Co. B, 60th 
MRTC 


mhand! received a birthday 
the other day that traveled 
than a thousand miles in a cel- 
he-topped box, with no other 
p The cake arrived abso- 
intact, with even the cello- 
remaining unbroken. It was 
a friend in Weinhandl’s home 
St. Paul, Minn. The boys in 
ment, however, lost no time 
raking the revealing covering. 


aie ei 


CAMP-WIDE salvage drive held at Camp Blanding, Fla. saw all service clubs there thrown open to the dancing public, 
the only admission charge being pots and pans. 
Deyorio sits on a garbage can, surrounded by junk and dancers. 


Salvage Queens were chosen. 


oS 


Here, at Club Number 1, Marguerite 
The evening netted over a ton of salvage. 





Modern Weapons 


Russians Use Antitank Rockets 


The Russians seem to have gone “all-out” in the 
application of rocket power to modern warfare. Some 
time ago reports came that the Russian Shturmovik 
ground fighter planes were doing great damage to 
German tanks with bombs supplied with a rocket 
charge. 

The rocket charge accelerated the bomb during its 
short fall, considerably increasing its smashing power. 
The Germans, incidentally, used an imitation of these 
bombs against Malta recently. 

The latest tricks in Russian anti-tank measures are 
again rockets, used in bunches from mobile projectors 
probably looking like multi-barrelled field guns. 

The rockets, six or eight of them, are fired against 
the tanks in one salvo. The projectinng barrels are 
parallel, but minor differences in the performance of 
the rockets make them spread out, somewhat in the 
manner of the discharge from a shotgun. Further- 
more the rockets, when striking the ground, are apt 
to ricochet—in short it is impossible to tell in advance 
where any particular rocket is apt to land and to 
explode. 

All this makes the fire somewhat uncertain, but it 
makes dodging even more uncertain. The tank driver 
who might be skillful enough to dodge a single mis- 
sile is at a loss when facing half a dozen of them. 

No description of the rockets is yet available, but 
it is a fairly safe bet that the late British war rockets 
were the prototype of the Russian projectiles. The 
British employed war rockets (called Congreve rockets 
in honor of their inventor, Gen. Sir William Con- 
greve) in large quantities from 1805-1825. These rock- 
ets were large and heavy monsters with a long guid- 
ing stick to steady their flight. They attained a range 
of 3,000 yards and carried heavier bombs than mos¢ 


guns of that time were able to fire. In 1845 or there- 
abouts William Hale invented a new type of rocket 
which was named after him. It eliminated the dead 
weight of the long guiding stick by inserting three 
curved metal vanes into the exhaust nozzle of the 
rocket. The gases, somewhat deflected by these vanes, 
then made the rockets spin around their longitudinal 
axis, stabilizing their flight in that manner. 


Such Hale rockets were used for some time by the 
U.S. Army as well as by other armies, but while most 
of them discontinued their use after some time the 
British kept them in stock for the Colonial Service. 
They still are mentioned and described in the Treatise 
on Ammunition for 1905 of the British War Office. 


But the officers of the Colonial Service were not 
completely satisfied. The rockets carried no explosive 
charge. They were supposed to have incendiary ef- 
fects due to the burning of their propelling charge. 
But since rockets have the habit of gaining speed as 
they fly, they frequently proved too fast. Several 
reports say that they passed straight through dried- 
out native grass huts without igniting them. 
These Hale rockets would require only minor 
changes to make them suitable for use in the Russian 
multiple anti-tank rocket projector. The most im- 
portant of these changes would be the substitution of 
a high-explosive “war head” for the original non- 
explosive cast iron head. The war head could be 
made to explode either on impact or a few seconds 
after the propelling charge had burned out. While 
probably not very effective against heavy tanks (ex- 
cept in chance hits that break the tank treads) they 
would create havoc among motorized transports, aux- 
jliary vehicles and even light tanks. 











Patriettes Respond to Soldiers’ Cry 


Special to Army Times 


QUARRY HEIGHTS, C. Z.—Here, 
where men are soldiers and women 
are scarce, a problem presented itself 


to the men of the Armed Forces. 
Their roles as defenders of the “big 
ditch” was a hard one and social 
recreation was needed. Women to 





inks Join in 


Honoring 


other’ of British Army 


By Sgt. Jack Feisie 


ae ARMORED TROOPS IN 
HERN IRELAND—The Tom- 
and the Yanks teamed up once 
Tecently—this time to solemn- 
memorate the eighth anni- 

of the death of Miss Elise 
* “the mother of the British 


fan and British units, in 
ceremony, paid homage to 
ed lady who founded the 
Indes Soldiers’ home over 70 
‘go. The institution, under 
fired leadership and the ener- 
faith of her co-workers, ex- 
throughout the British Em- 
~~ soldier gained a gentle 


First Time for Yanks 
the first time that Ameri- 
Participated In the annual 
— but they already had 
tted by the warmth of her 
for they had visited and 





found comfort and comradeship in a 
nearby Sandes home. 

Miss Eva Maguire, one of Miss 
Sandes’ closest associates, was hon- 
ored guest at the August 19 com- 
memoration. 

Capt. Donald L. Warmouth, chap- 
lain of a participating American ar- 
mored unit, and a British post chap- 
lain. Father Hilton, directed the ser- 
vices. 


Grave Wreathed 

Wreaths were placed on the grave 
by Maj. S. C. Clarke, representing 
the British Army; Lt. Susan Hickey, 
for British women in the armed 
forces; and Maj. Harrison King, for 
American soldiers. 

“Since our arrival here in Northern 
Ireland we already have found a fine 
friend in the workers who carry on 
Miss Sandes’ work. It is a privilege 
to gather here with our British ally 
and pay homage to the great wom- 
an,” said Major King. 





talk to, women to dance with, women, 
women, women was the cry- 

It reached the ears of a few hard- 
working women, employed in the 
various departments of the Army. 
They didn’t allow the cry to go un- 
heeded. Gathering in the home of 
Governor and Mrs, Glen E. Edger- 
ton, a battalion of women was 
formed who later called themselves 
the “Patriette Battalion.” 

September 26, this Patriette Bat- 
talion celebrated its first anniver- 
sary at a formal dance given at the 
Post of Corozal’s new recreation 
center where Mrs. Gordon R. Young, 
Patriette commander used Col. Ralph 
M. Parker’s sword to cut the huge 
three-tiered birthday cake. 

During their first year of existence, 
members of the Patriette Battalion 
have driven over 1,100 miles to at- 
tend 42 dances in 11 different loca- 
tions and danced with 
soldiers not to mention many gate 
crashers. They have been showered 
with every kind of souvenir—cor- 
sages, bouquets, pins, bracelets, pic- 
tures—and have ridden in command 
cars, staff cars, trucks, busses, jeeps 
and some have even hoofed it, to be 
at a dance. 


They have danced in a haze of 
colored lights in the days before the 


war; they have danced under the 
eerie blue sheen of i biack-out 
lanterns they have danced with a 


full moon shining in the doors of a 
hangar; they have danced while a 
tropical downpour sent water seep- 
ing across the dance floor; they have 
danced. on the top story of a bar- 
racks turned into a tropical bower; 


over 14,000 | 


they have danced on concrete, tile 
and the waxed slippery floors of con- 
verted gymnasiums. They have 


danced themselves right into the 
heart of the Army. 


Among the most 
ganizers and participants of the 
Patriettes are Army women. Of the 
original group (many have returned 
to the United States) are Dorothy 
Mills Young who was an Army 
daughter before she married Brig. 
Gen. Gordon R. Young; Erene Mc- 
Bride, wife of Brig. Gen. Horace Mc- 
Bride; Jean Andrews, daughter of 
Lt. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, com- 
manding general of the Caribbean 
Defense Command; Diana Edgerton, 
daughter of Governor (Maj. Gen.) 
Glen E. Edgerton of the Panama 
Canal Zone; Maryada Weart, daugh- 
ter of Col. D. L. Weart; Jean Gist, 
daughter of Col. J. H. Gist, who met 
and married her future husband at a 
Patriette dance. Wives of civilian 
Army employes and their daughters 
enlisted. Mother and daughter en- 
tertained and danced with the serv- 
iceman. 

In one year the Patriettes have 
grown into an organization of 370 
women who have served and are 
serving with the Battalion. More 
women, every day, are joining the 
ranks and more soldiers will be 
dancing. On the birthday cake were 
two candles—one for the Patrictte 
Battalion’s first birthday and one to 
grow on. 


enthusiastic or- 





SOLDIERS are now billeted in 





150 Miami Beach, Fla., hotels. 





Nae, Yay i 


THE PICK of Pickett was the 
title given Mrs. Elsie Bischoff, 
wife of an Army private, who 
was acclaimed the soldiers’ 
choice in a contest staged at 
Camp Pickett, Va. She's 24, 
9 feet 4, 120 pounds. Husband 
is Pvt. Arthur C. Bischoff. 


é& 





Day of Reckoning 


Fried in His 


Own Grease 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—The day 
of reckoning will come! 

Pyt.. William Russell, of Co. D, 
64th Bn., MRTC, undoubtedly knew 
that—but he didn’t realize it would 
be here so soon. And thereby hangs 
the tale. 

It seems that Private Russell, a 
young recruit of 54 years with a 
World War hitch behind him to 
boot, used to be first cook in the 
116th Engineers, a National Guard 
outfit up Buhl, Idaho, way. In search 
of a competent KP, Russell picked 
out a youngster by the name of Ivan 
R. Jones. Now Jones, it seems, 
showed skill and aptitude in scrub- 
bing the heavy pots and pans. So 
Jones scrubbed heavy pots and pans 
every day. That was four years ago. 

Came the war, and Russell, with 
that good old GI ladle just itching 
to go to work, re-enlisted and wound 
up in the MRTC. He was assigned to 
“D” of the G4th, and his first ser- 
geant was—Ivan R. Jones, formerly 
in Russell's kitchen! 

Sergeant Jones, however, is a mild 
avenger. Russell is now acting first 
cook while taking his training. “He's 
the best cook I ever saw,” Jones de- 
clares, 

Says Russell: “It’s too bad they 
made him a first sergeant. Jones 
was the best scrubber of pots and 
pans in the world!” 








FREE BIKE RIDES are given to 
soldiers at the Presque Island Air 
Field, Me., through the USO which 
distributes tickets. 
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FORT KNOX, Ky.—America’s 
plea for scrap metal and rubber 
is receiving a _ substantial re- 
sponse from the home of the 
Armored Force. From July 1 to 
the present, Fort Knox has con- 
tributed over three million pounds 
of scrap iron and steel to the 
Nation’s industrial needs. 

Rubber collections, both in_ re- 
claimable tires and scrap rubber total 
150,000 pounds, and over eight tons 
of aluminum have been collected and 
disposed of since July of this year. 
All critical metals have been con- 
served by the Army. 

The Armored Force School, the 
8th Armored Division, and _ the 
Armored Force Replacement Train- 
Ing Center, important components of 
Fort Knox, have organized salvage 
regulations for the collection of 
scrap. These take the form of a 
rontinuous campaign to use to ad- 
vantage all sources of scrap metals 
and rubber. 

Many unusual sources have been 
exploited. Copper wire for motor 
and electrical appliances has fur- 
nished valuable copper for national 
defense. All tin cans are saved by 
individual mess organizations—ends | 
of the cans and labels are removed— 
the cans are pressed flat, and they 


moved. teel bridge. 
Farms Contribute ° ge 


Over one thousand batteries have|of military personnel and transpor-{million pounds of scrap metal, and 
been sold by the post since July.|tation, where not interfering with|its surface has hardly been scratched. 
These batteries will be disassembled|Army activities, for the aid of ci- Fifteen Armored Force tanks re- 
by the buying agencies, and the lead/|vilian agencies in collecting scrap. cently joined Fort Knox graveyard 
they contain will be removed. Knox Furthering its widespread campaign|of metals after having been stripped 
salvage officials expect ten tons of | to obtain all available scrap for use|by ordnance experts of all their 
eld boiler scrap metal to be collected|in the present emergency, Fort Knox| usable parts. These 15-ton monsters 
from old farms recently acquired by|has contracted with a large steel|will be born again perhaps as mod- 
the Army and added to the reserva- | company for a complete examination|ern vehicles of destruction through 
tion. of the post dump. Containing vari-|industry’s ability to re-use scrap iron 

Three old bridges in Meade and/|ous types of scrap metals accumulated|and steel. Other Armored Force ve- 
—" Counties, adjacent to the fort, | since the fort was first begun back in|hicles and weapons have undergone 

ve been dismantled, netting 175|the days of World War I, this moun-|similar treatment. 
tons of scrap iron and steel to the/|tain of scrap is 50 feet high, 100 feet 
Army’s total. This is in line with a|long, and 30 feet wide. In three 


stated Army policy allowing the use! months it has ylelded nearly half a| 








The Knox salvage yard is a story 
all its own. One may find there an 
almost inconceivable variety of ob- 
jects, worthless in their original 
state, valuable as scrap metal. Be- 
side the hulk of an old truck may be 
a discarded bathtub, and mountains 
of discarded metal wire surround 
|window scfeens, steel boilers, oil 
drums, an ancient wrought-iron 
‘fence, pipes and old stoves. Each rep- 








PULL UAL LLL MLL LE MUI 


Wildcats’ 
Wail 


PLUG MLL OL TU 
By Cpl. John Bradshaw 


CAMP RUCKER, Ala.—Soldiers of 
the Wildcat Division of Camp Rucker 
and citizens of Dothan, Alabama, re- 
ceived a treat last week when mem- 
|bers of the Division presented an 


Fort Knox Gives 3 Million Pounds to Sc 





are then sold to a de-tinning com- ALL HANDS pitch in to contribute to the mounting pile of scrap at Fort Knox, Ky. In addi- 
pany where the tin content is re-| tion to rubber, salvage crews at Knox 4re cutting up old World War I guns and a wrecked 





elaborate stage production at the 
| Martin theatre in Dothan ... The 













of whom was Set. John Crowe, 
| former N.B.C. singing star... M. C. 
work and direction of the show was 





ee, 


3 Wisse 


i - : u ieee . handled by this writer .. All pro- 
TWO SOLDIERS roll up four 500-pound ornamental cannon- fre ae ae Sony re 
balls to swell the scrap pile at Camp Upton, N. Y., to 44,000 Along the line of, entertainment 
pounds. Col. John W. Downer, post commander, has ordered [the Wildcats are also doing their 


a concentrated drive for scrap throughout the post. share of radio work with a Sunday 











audience everything from soup to 





ee. . © nuts. Music for these half hour 
Camp Livingston Soldiers stints Is furnished alternately by the 
i Infantry and Artillery orchestras... 


F bd | Here’s something that’s too good 
Have amous Relatives |} to keep! It was overheard the other 

| day during a telephone conversation 
and was spoken by (Censored) in 
Camp (Censored) located just (Cen- 
sored) miles from (censored.) Q-u-o- 


CAMP LIVINGSTON, La. — Col- | brothers, Roscoe, 17, and Truman, 


lecting relatives of famous men 18/45 gt nome ready toe join hi if 
etting to be a habit with Company |. y join himse 


of the 3rd Battalion of 57th | #4 his brother, Alvin C., namesake | 0-0-0-t-e. “Yep, I'm certainly thrilled 
Ordnance Heavy Maintenance Regi-| of the sergeant, in the Army when with Army life. Why we lie around 
mont wee sens the Bkener esi in bed every morning until about 
2 , ied Be. five o'clock. Then we have plenty of 







First, the outfit gathered in Pvt. Only in the Army since August 25, | time to wash, shave, dress, make our 
John W. York of Cartwright, Ky-.,| private York says he likes his new | bunks, sweep, and straighten out our 
sousin of Alvin C. York, famed ser-| jife “fine.” He spends his time taking | clothes until we fall out... at five- 





geant hero of World War I. basic training, going to mechanics | ten. 
And now, it develops, Staff Sgt.| school and working in a camp gaso- “After gorging ourselves with a 
Robert Sullivan, the company’s| line station. hearty breakfast, we have nothing to 





supply sergeant, is the grandson of 
John L. Sullivan, former heavy- 


No heavyweight, but well-built, 
Robert Sullivan emulated his famous CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—Within| was one of the first arrivals at Camp 
granddaddy to the extent of boxing |two months after they joined the 
at smokers while he was stationed | Army as buck privates, two Signal : 
at Schoffield Barracks, Hawaii, in|Corps men at Camp Crowder were experience and knowledge of men 












Crowder, and his previous military 


been in the Army six years. His! The two enlisted men who were|the attention of his superior officers, 
widowed mother, Mrs. Thomas Sulli-| given commissions directly from|who recommended him for direct ap- 
van, resides at 1144 S. E. 85th St./their enlisted status are 2nd Lts. pointment as a commissioned officer. 
Portland, Oreg. Fred R. Eldridge and Richard R.|}On September 18, 1942, he was 
Sergeant Sullivan recalls hearing | Neill. sworn in and his gold bars were 
his late father recount John L.'s ex- Lieutenant Eldridge served overseas| pinned on him by his former com- 
oits, both in the ring and along|in World War I, and was an active| pany commander, ist Lt. Lee E. 
ew York's “Gay White Way” at| member of the Texas National Guard | Smart. - 
the turn of the century. and the Texas Defense Guard up to| Lieutenant Neill entered the Army 
Private York, the son of Mrs.|the time of his reenlistment in the| July 15 of this yearcas’a ‘private; and 
Minnie York of Cartwright, has two|Army in February of this year. Hela ‘few days later arrived at ‘Comp 














| show consisted of music by the In- | 
fantry orchestra, made up of 15 | 
aa | pieces, and offered several outstand- |§ 
=| ing personalities to the audience, one |¥ 


seiisliont afternoon serenade that gives the | 





—Signal Corps Photo 


resents a part of these three million 
pounds of scrap iron and _ steel 
amassed in the last three months. 
Firing ranges have given up thou- 
sands of pounds of scrap from steel 
targets battered by armoraiders with 
their lethal weapons. In addition, 
sizable amounts of lead and copper, 
with smaller amounts of antimony, 
nickel and tin will be removed from | 





received military fire since the last | 


war, |} cock has accumulated more than 

Three million pounds in three | tons of other scrap metal, includ 
old boilers, obsolete mine anc 
and heavy girders. 


months, That's the scrap metal Fee | 
ord of Fort Knox, headquarters of the 
Armored Forces. Work continues on 


this Kentucky post to keep this sal-| metals, is represented to the tune 
more than 12,000 pounds, garn 

The Army’s in the scrap in many|from the roofs of buildings er 
JMore ways than one. 'as long as 80 years ago. 


vage record high. 


a 
— ——- ———- @ 
t Were ¥ 


do until 7:30 ...80... we just 
sit around and sweep the floors 
again, then we scrub and mop ‘em, 
empty the GJ. cans, scrub. the 
latrines and shower rooms, shine our 
shoes, and pick up all the cigarette | 
butts and other trash within a radius | 
of 200 yards. | 

“Just as you get back in the bar- | 
racks and sit down on your bunk, 
the First Sergeant begins to play 
Beethoven's 5th Symphony on an 
M-1 whistle. Before you can move off 
your bunk he rushes in the door and 
says sweetly: ‘Get the h... out of 
here and fall in.’ So we go out and 
bask in the sunshine—standing in 
mud up to our knees 

“To limber up we do a few simple 





veignt “boxing champion of ‘| Privates Win Bars in Two Months 


1939. Twenty-two years old, he has| made second lieutenants. and the Army soon brought him to| 


calisthenics . . . like touching your. 


Crowder for assignment with the 
Quartermaster detachment. Lieuten- 
ant Neill had applied for a commis- 
sion in the Signal Corps following 


his graduation from college because 
of his long interest in communica- 
tions, but was turned down then.| 
In June of this year he again ap- 
plied for a commission, and on Sep- 
tember 21, the War Department noti- 
fied him of his appoiniment. He was 
sworn in ag a commissioned officer 
by ist Lt. Claud Gafney, assistant 


rapHea 
Steel me 0 


20 Miles of Fine Steel 


They’re digging up 20 miles 
obsolete railway tracks at ¢ 
Army Post—20 miles of fine sf 
which will make nearly 2f 
tons of guns and bullets 


light battery, surrounded by 
bags, was mounted directly ove 
spur of track, and without so 
as disturbing a single bag the 
were snaked out and consigned 
the salvage heap. 


from their resting places, acco 
to Lt. Urmey, invitations will be 
out to various civilian salvage fig 
in this area to bid on the metal, 
the event that all the firms bid 
ceiling price of $20 per ton, they 
will be sold to the bidder whon 
haul the metal the shortest dist 
This, says Lt. Urmey, is to help¢ 
the butts of these ranges which have| serve gas and tire wear. 


| toes with both feet off the g 








post adjutant, and is now on duty 





rat Fort Monmouth, N. ‘J. 
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Track FF 


Hancock Unear 





(See Picture Below) news 
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und 


tanks and planes. wi 
The, tracks, which were laid do 

more than 50 years ago, are }b Owl, | 

yanked out of the ground by ea bee 


pillar tractors, under the superviggmadio To 
of Lt. Cyrus Urmey, Fort Hanegiifho, at ' 
salvage officer. Some of the rails 
buried beneath five feet of drif 
sand, while others form the } 
for roadways. 


goss 


In one instance, a heavy se 


rd fo! 


When all the rails are dislod 
Engla 


Ohio— 
all tre 


In addition to the rails, Fort 


Tin, one of today’s most prec 


or grabbing yourself by the 
the head and holding yourself 
arms length. All this is done B 
numbers. Funny thing in the 
« «+ the Top-Kick says, on theé 
of ‘one,’ do this ... on the couml 
‘two,’ do this, ete ... then he 
ceeds to count for us... ‘Hut: 
Dooo ... EEEEEE ... Ho+# 
don’ know ... maybe I just 
listenin’, 
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“After calisthenics are ovél 
packs and start on a hike. Our/ 
pack consists of a few odds and 
teen, cup, fork, knife, spoon, ! 
can, first-aid pouch, shelter half, ov 
tool, raincoat, cartidge belt, bia BUR 
towel, shaving kit, and lord SBUR 
weigh a mere 285 and seven-lilowing 
pounds. (I only weighed 135 wit 
it is for us to romp and play if 
woods. YEAH! 
able, limp to the Infirmary. 
patients are divided into two 

. and those who have colds 
athletes foot your feet are sw 
Infirmary ...I told them 13 
cold and athletes foot. Wher 
ends. Well, I guess I'll quit new 
call you again next week 














about an hour, we put on our! 

. such as... A,gun, bayonet, 10 
pole, tent pins, rope, entren 
what else. Carrying my light Pe@gpewn EF; 
left home.) So you can see how 

“At twelve o'clock, those wh0 

- « Those who have athietes 
with fodine . .. I'm popular # 
finished with me I burned at 
goodbye.” 
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Know Your Enemy 


. Rumor Mill Floods U.S. With Axis Lies 


The Office of War Information has uncov- 
an amazing new anti-war “rumor 
ory.” 

Agents try to peddle its products chiefly 
families of fighting men killed, captured 


propaganda. The enemy must be demoral- 
ized and driven to passivity. Our strategy 
jis to destroy the enemy from within, to con- 
quer him through himself. Mental con- 


Ever wonder about that talk you hear in 
bars, hotel lobbies, restaurants? Here’s where 


still in action abroad. 
At present, OWI is withholding what it 


part 
el 
» ) 


Federal authorities. 
newspapers and the radio to help refute 
prmous lies founded on half-truths. 


ned from recent weeks of investigation, 
officials say they are “amazed” and “as- 


4.” They may make a private report 
They may also ask 


|. Jp Here is a sample: 
} #4, Minnesota mother received by parcel 


it comes from. 
family. 


Tokyo “hate Roosevelt, hate Churchill, hate 
England, all concocted to cast doubt and 
suspicion on the Allied war effort, on the 
integrity of our own Government, and on the 


It’s aimed at you and your 
It's a Hitler weapon. 


ing George III's “hired Hessians” is to recall 
that the men who inspired the American 
Revolution and wrote the Deelaration of 
Indepedence and the Bi)) of Rights were 


fusion, contradictions of feelings, indecisions, 
panic—these are our weapons.’” 
So, says Davis, look at some ofthis bunk: 
New York—“Jewish boys get doctors to 
pep up their heart beats to dodge the draft.” 
Virginia—“Mrs. Roosevelt favors the cok 
ored over the whites.” 
Idaho—“The United States will not be 
able to pay back on the War Bonds.” 
South Carolina—“The colored are Saying, 


viles a teen 6 tek chbtabhine the ame wisdom of war against the Axis. Englishmen. ‘After the white men go to wer we'll take 
t tro P g y r 4. ', , : 
at ¢ her soldier son captured in the Philip- xampies: _ i et, To Irish-Americans he would say: “De- their women.” 
ne suliiees.” New York—“Roosevelt distrusts Churchill; spite past cruelties and blunders of British Washington—“The colored are gathering 
S sticans were taken prisoners there, Churchill distrusts Stalin; Stalin distrusts Government, the most powerful force for up all the ice picks for a race riot when 
) Of but officials say no such mother could everybody. rf Irish freedom has been the fact that modern 


white men go to war.” 


ts found, and none of the rumor peddlers New York—“Churchill hates Americans, Britain could not treat Ireland as Germany Washington—“The colored are saying this 
y where the story started. He wants Germany and 2 een yd annihilate has treated Poland without violating senti- is a white man’s war, that the colored will 

‘id de Traced to Tokyo each other. reese ove second front. ments of her own people.” be made slaves by England and Russia if 

re be OWI, however, learned the “fear rumor” Massachusetts— g the tga wit gre To United States anti-English India sym- the Allies win.” 

ye been beamed to South America by or a Se is aon ing It pathizers: “The Indian Agent General in Washington—“After the ‘Roosevelt war’ 

vervigamadio Tokio and passed along by Axis agents to England to make British marmalade. Washington says, in defending the right of the ‘Roosevelt army’ will put all Catholics, 


Hangyho, at the same time, were busy spreading 





Indiana—“Americans have to give up 


gasoline and tires so England can keep 


his people to independence, that they have 


Jews and colored in concentration camps.” 


rails gossip that General Wainwright, also a lia.” been nourished on the ‘literature of freedom’ _ Washington “During one week 3,000 sol- 
f drihilippine prisoner, pleaded with the United ga lll “The British Navy is doing introduced by the British.” diers were sent to hospitals following vaccine 
the tes Government to stop the war, saying, Ss s ) OWI points up Perry’s observations in injections. Sixty-two ranking officers are 















by 


s bid 
the ¥ 
who 0 


We are no match for the Japanese soldiers. 
is most regrettable that the United States 
unged into war with Japan.” 

You have the War Department’s official 
rd for it that General Wainwright did 
»wch thing. 

In the build-up for Radio Berlin’s Sep- 
mber 28 assertion of wholesale sinking of 
nerican cOnvoys and troopships en route 
England, here were some of the rumors 


pad : 

Ohio—“Our forces are losing 50 per cent 
all troop transports, but the Government 
keeping these losses secret.” 
Massachusetts—“Five hundred five United 
ates ships sent to Russia have been sunk.” 
North Carolina—‘“Atlantic Coast beaches 


nothing while the United States Navy is 
convoying to England and Russia and leav- 
ing the Atlantic Coast unprotected.” 

Ohio—“China is not getting United States- 
British war supplies because England does 
not want China to become a first-class power 
in the Orient.” 

Illinois—“The British make American sol- 
diers in England ride in Jim Crow cars.” 
(There are no Jim Crow cars in England.) 

New York—“United States sailors won't 
drink in public bars with British sailors, 
saying ‘the cowards can’t fight their way 
out of a soap bubble.’” 

Nazi Radio Main Source 

OWI traces most of this stuff to “Radio 

Station Debunk,” a powerful Berlin short- 


answer to Axis propagnada. An officer there 
says OWI may give of its manpower and 
money to help newspapers or radio stations 
set up their own “rumor clinic” after the 
pattern pioneered by the Boston Herald in 
partnership with the Massachusetts Com- 
mittee on Public Safety, whose division of 
propaganda research tells the Axis lie and, 
side-by-side, the truth. 

The Herald says that 46 organizations 
and newspapers already are asking guidance, 
including chambers of commerce, civilian 
defense groups and newspapers in Canada, 
New York, Michigan, Ohio and Missouri. 

President Roosevelt says of these: 

“America is not a country that can be 


dead, and Roosevelt is trying to hush up 
the whole affair.” 

Illinois—“Tough top sergeants drove 11 
recruits to suicide in one week at Parris 
Island (Marine Corps base). 

Louisiana—“There are only 12 guns on 
all the Atlantic Coast.” 

New Hampshire—“All the officers were 
drunk when the Japs attacked Pearl 
Harbor.” 

Ohio—“Unjted States fighter planes are 
deathtraps.” 

South Carolina—“The Army burned slight- 
ly worn tires while farmers begged for 
them.” 

New Jersey—‘On December 8 seven 
enemy planes were shot down ower Mitchel 


weld ere closed to swimmers because so many wave outfit purporting to exist somewhere confounded by the appeasers, the defeatists, Field.” 
"Wt them bumped into bodies of drowned in the American Midwest as a United States the backstairs manufacturers of panic. It Texas—“Salvaged tin cans are turned over 
Fort Ha rican sailors.” station “telling the truth” about the war. is a country that talks out its problems in to beer manufacturers instead of to the Gov- 
. than Unprotected commercial coastwise ship- Its main object is to prey on anti-English the open. ernment.” 
‘ g has had many losses, true—but on sentiment in this country and, if possible, Says Elmer Davis, OWI director: Indiana—“A Mississippi man gave -his 
ine ptember 28 maritime insurance rates on breach the British-American war alliance so “Hitler, who conquered a continent by yacht to the Government when Roosevelt 
, vy-escorted convoys was reduced for the desperately feared by Axis partners. warring on minds, said in 1933, ‘Artillery promised to keep his son out of the draft.” 
cond time since we entered the war! Ralph Barton Perry, Harvard University's preparation for attack * * * will be replaced —— 
oan OWI says the rumor factory is shot chairman of American defense, says the best in the future war by pyschological disloca- Comment by Davis—“Oh, well, what the 





rough with old, 


Berlin-Rome- 


familiar 


way to calm down super-patriots still fight- 


tion of the enemy through revolutionary 


hell!” 










Peeps Disguised as Nazi Tanks 


CAMP CHAFFEE, Ark.—A peep in 
wolf's clothing is being used for 
training purposes by men of the 6th 
Armored Division here. 

The wolf's clothing actually Is 
nothing more than several models of 
German combat vehicles constructed 
to scale and mounted on quarter-ton 


paign. 

Responsible for the exactness in 
detail of the German models is Cpl. 
William B, Nunnally, who completed 
a two-year course in construction at 
Georgia Tech in 1939. He built the 
dummy vehicles from pictures and 
dimensional information in the pos- 


either can be picked=up and lifted 
onto the peeps or the peeps can be 
driven under by removing a front 
panel designed for that purpose. 
Nunnally and his chief assistants, 
Cpl. Charles L. Sheehan and Cpl. 
Richard Lewis, have caught the de 




































sign of the Nazi armored car per- 
fectly—even down to such pe 
culiarities as the overhanging sides 
simple and light construction. The | and the long radio aerial above the 
framework is of wood and the out-| turret resembling a metal awnin 
side “armor” is of ordinary canvas| rod. The motor is in the rear an 
duck. Olive drab paint lends to the | it is hard to determine whether the 
licas of the real things, tankers Of| reality of the vehicles. So light in| vehicle is traveling forward or back- 
the 6th Armored Division, com-| weight are the Axis models that they | ward. 

manded by Maj. Gen. W. H. H. Mor- 
ris Jr., are familiarizing themselves | g::. ceaanecaenies 
with what to expect in the way of | #” j 
German blitz buggies. 

Also in the process of construction 
is an 88-millimeter field piece, the 
deadily weapon the Nazis have used 
so effectively in the African cam- 


session of the War Department. 
The Nazi models are of remarkably 


peeps. 

To date, the PZKW 6 heavy tank 
(better known as the Mark 6) the 
PZKW 4 medium tank (Mark 4) and 
the Nazi heavy armored car have 
been constructed. With these rep- 
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| FORT DEVENS, Mass. — Looking 
| back, Maj, William Arthur Elliston, 


he ¢ 
the 
rself 








oo | British-born but now a citizen of 
n the® —_ , . | Weston, Mass., is convinced he was | 
re coum WILLIAM H. Osborne, 99-year-old veteran of the War Be- | 8” object of inquiry by the German 


en he 
. ‘Hut: 

Ho. 
just 


Gestapo when he vacationed in Kiel 
in 1934. He advertised for a room 
in a house where he could pick up 
the German language and among 


tween the States, and Col. Barndt Anderson, commander of 
the 9th Signal Training Regiment at Camp Crowder, Mo., are 
shown as the regiment passes in review, highlight of Mr. 
borne’s recent visit to the post. Belying his age, Mr. Os- 





e ove Domne made a brisk inspection of the post. these whe answered was a man whe, 
n our! iection when his offer was refused, offered 
>», Ours to show him about the city and did. 
ds and 


Later Major Elliston visited Inns- 
bruck and Kitzbuhl, Austria, and 
twice homes in which he was stay- 
ing were bombed by Austrian Nazis. 


nother East Coast Resort 
ow Houses Army Trainees 


ASBURY PARK, N. J.—This well-) tronics students and officers attend- 


ayonet, 
200N, 
or half, 
entrend 
elt, bial 


From private to first lieutenant 
lord kf 


within a month is the record set 














‘ight peamewn East Coast seaside resort is | ing the advanced courses. Adminis- by Henry Dewey Benftett of Head- 
a , ing in the wake of Miami | trative and overhead enlisted per- quarters Company, SCU 1111, 
= how M@EMeh and Atlantic City ag the U. S.| sonnel are quartered in the Asbury| Whose first promotion to sergeant 
play infy takes over more and more| Park YMCA. sahy to 0 veltten of Wane War & 
— oe me yet The expansion of the Eastern Sig-| put formerly commanded the 26th 
se whe — a pdigewees By Fort | nal Corps School into the Asbury | Division Headquarters of the Mas- 
rmary’ Armouth Park area was necessitated by the| S#¢husetts National Guard. He 
two ¢ “ . | has been assigned to Camp Barke- 
thietes tthe present time, classes in the|/ rapid growth of students attending} ley, Tex. 
e colds need Officers’ Courses are being| the specialized classes. The shortage , ; 
ire swe in the South Solarium of the| of building materials and the ques-| postmaster General Walker made 
ular a ntion Hall directly in front of| tion of delay during actual construc- | a fiying visit here, the second cabi- . : } 
em I} Berkeley Cartaret Hotel. , The tion made it desirable for the Army! net officer to come to Fort Devens JIVE as played by a jerk.—Pic Oren Thelps is shown giving 
When a a of the — mee to take over ready made facilities| within a few months. He inspected cut on some Dixieland jive while pretty Mrs. Laura Linder 
uit oa School quigect. t dts osen ee -_ pred ad my a ta a plugs her ears. Pvt. Thelps is a member of the class of the 
week Wartered in the Kingsley Arms| THE WORD “KHAKI” js Hindu-| Smith, post commander, on the skill Six Jerks jn.a Jeep” show which was presented at Camp 


Edwards,.Mass., iasi Thursday night. 


aa along with a group of elec-| sani, meaning “the color of dust.” | and accuracy of the postal unit. 
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—Pvt. Jack Burnett, Camp Edwards, Mass. 











You Can’t Win! 





Look Out, Men! The Sharpies’ 
Have a System to Best You 


Herewith, a short but complete lesson in How to Figure 
Out Howcome They Took You. complete with Moral, to wit: 
“If you don’t care for moolah, throw it down a manhole.” 
But it probably won't do much good. 


By Pvt. George Sherrill, Camp Shelby, Miss. 


Special to Army Times 


A good right arm is considered a requisite when it comes to 
crap shooting, although some of the boys lean towards a man with 


a swift left in the hope of reaping a bonanza. 


Also everyone knows 


that to be a winner at cards there is nothing more necessary than 
a dead-pan poker puss, that betrays nothing, even when said poker 
puss has just been caught trying to bluff with a pair of deuces. 





These are the stock 
those boys who like to watch the 
galloping dominoes or take a turn 
at stud after Uncle Sam has laid the 
cabbage on the line, with the fervent 
hope of hitting the jackpot. The one 
thing, though, they can’t seem to fig- 
ure out is the fact that they never 
seem to reach the end of the rainbow. 

Then we have the small group of 
men who are not interested in the 
prowess of either arm in a crap game 
and can smile, laugh and not seem 
to worry in the least what his op- 
ponents hold when it comes to cards. 
They are more concerned with what 
spots are showing on the dice, and 





How to Take a Furlough 


7 
By Sgt. Gerald Rosenbaum 


FORT BRAGG, N. C.—The taking 
of a furlough is an artistic act to be 
performed with a maximum of pleas- 
ure only after successive attempts 
and much advice. The following sug- 
gestions on “How to Take a Fur- 
lough” are therefore submitted. Note 
however that it is “How To Take” 
and not “How to Get” a furlough. 
The latter miracle must be _ per- 
formed by each in his own way. There 
are no rules and no holds barred. 

Discipline and restraint must be 


Cm Mee CUCU AL OR 


BOOKS... 


mac 


“ICE HOCKEY,” by Eddie Jere- 
miah; A. S. Barnes, N.Y.; $1.00. 
Eddie Jeremiah, hockey coach at 

Dartmouth, stresses in his manual 
“heads up” play for players with 
tested and new ideas .on offensive 
and defensive forrentions. The en- 
tire book is based on the principal 
that a hockey player will never be a 
great player unless he is as good 
with his head as with his body. 

Contents of “Ice Hockey” include 

chapters on Conditioning; Funda- 
mentals of Skating; Stickhandling; 
Passing and Shooting; General Of- 
fensive Theory; General Defensive 
Theory; Playmaking, and Goal Tend- 
ing. The chapter on Goal Tending 
is contributed by Wes Goding, for- 
mer Dartmouth goalie. 

* . . 


“ALASKA UNDER ARMS,” by 
Jean Potter; The MacMillan Co., 
N.Y.; $2.00. 


This is a first-hand account of life 
and action in the American Territory 
which lies closest to Japan, described 
by Miss Potter, a reporter for “For- 
tune” magazine who was sent to 
Alaska to find out about it’s strategic 
situation and about the life of the 
Americans in Alaska today — the 
Army and Navy men and war work- 
ers, preparing to fight guerrilla war 
in the mountain country of the Far 
North. 

Miss Potter traveled on boats 
crowded with war workers, flew 
across the wilderness with sourdough 
pilots; dined aboard a submarine. 
She talked to the men who are mak- 
ing Alaska’s history and saw the 
country changing, coming to life un- 
der the military program and be- 
coming aware of.it’s potential value 
in peace and in war. 

“HOW TO LIVE IN THE 
TROPICS,” by Virginia Hunt; 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., N.Y.; $2.00. 

A very practical book, “How to 
Live in the Tropics” contains the 
experiegces of the author and of 
doctors who have had many years 

of practice in tropical regions. 

The book is complete with sugges- 
tions for preparations—what to take 
with you; the daily routine of keep- 
ing fit, including setting-up exercises, 
eating habits, the siesta, work habits; 
insect enemies, and precautions to 
be used; communicable diseases; 
home nursing, and emergency first 


“How to Live in the Tropics” will 
be an indispensable and practical 


the keynote of successful furlough, 
no matter how strong the tempta- 
tion to blow your top. The best fur- 
lough must be almost completely 
unplanned, Be easy going. When you 
leave the train, take a casual jaunt 
instead of rushing to the telephone. 
Case the town. Let it hit you instead 
of the other way around. 

Walk up 34th Street and watch 
all the little civilians going to work. 
Catch a little conversation or two. 
Listen to the two Brooklyn girls: 
“They're taking him anyway, flat 
feet or no flat feet.” Then maybe 
the girl will find herself looking 
into your face and uniform and con- 
tinue, “‘He’s as good as he is,” mean- 
ing you. Incidentally, while a sol- 
dier is almost unnoticed on 3th 
Street he will excite considerable at- 
tention from the female element 
when he boards a Fifth Avenue bus. 

Take It Easy 

After you get the feel of the city, 
you can go home. Good morning to 
the elevator boy and don’t share his 
surprise at seeing you home. Mean- 
while you should have made up your 
mind to see no more than three or 
at the most four people during your 
week’s stay. Maybe you'll see a 
play; maybe two plays. Because once 
you begin to visit all the people you 
know (which will turn out to be a 
far greater number than you ever 
thought when you were a civilian) 
and travel to the four corners of your 
home town and try to see all the 
plays and visit all possible museums 
and bars, you'll find that you're al- 
ways late, always on the run and 
a nervous wreck. 

Be gentle with civilians. They 
aren’t complacent. They are forever 
concerned with the city patrol, with 
what to do in case-of an air raid, 
and with what Selective Service Di- 
rector Hershey said yesterday about 
married men, Those with three chil- 
dren take the most fatalistic attitude. 
They sigh. If they’ve got to go, 
they’ve got to go. It'll happen any 
day now. I've seen one jump out of 
a soft chair guiltily and sit in a 
small hard one. The civilians are 
on the skids. Be especially gentle 
with those older civilians who prat- 
tle about getting commissioned as a 
major. 

Ready With Comebacks 

It would be well to have a few 
things by heart, since you'll be asked 
them often. Have a prepared answer 
for the quality of the food in the 
Army and for the exact location of 
Fort Bragg. For the benefit of the 
better informed civilian it might be 
a good thing to have prepared a 
thumbnail sketch and opinion of Fay- 
etteville. 

If you have any rank, especially a 
technician rating, on the whole it 
would be best to have several dozen 





Strategy 


Barbed wire and land mines may 
trip our foes, 
But I’ve an idea that will stub their 
toes. 
Just scatter some foot-lockers over 
the ground, 
Then turn out the lights 
they're walking around. 
—Cpl. Robert H. Levine, 


while 








peers 2 a3 Ferber 


Field, Va. 






mimeographed sheets ready for dis- 
tribution which will explain the 
meaning of your rank. It will save 
time. Be stoical if you meet the re- 
mark, “Imagine taking orders from 
him.” Remember that you are also 
responsible for the meaning of naval 
noncommissioned grades. 


Finally, here are some instructions 
as to ho wto spend your last night. 
You’ve got a big train ride in front 
of you and you'll have a lot of time 
to brood. The end of a furlough is 
no occasion for jolly spirits no mat- 
ter how you look at it and it’s sense- 
less to aggravate the situation with 
lack of sleep and a colossal hang- 
over. Your physical condition may 
be the difference between taking th 
departure like a little man and not. 


The fateful last night is no time 
to catch up on as many of the bars 
you have missed during the week 
as you can. The thing to do the 
night before furlough’s end is to 
spend an evening at home. Have a 
quiet friend or two over to the 
house, preferably one of long stand- 
ing who understands the vicissitudes. 
of your life. Then to bed at a reason- 
able hour and up betimes ready for 
whatever life has to offer. 


There’s no sense dragging your- 
self out of bed after an hour and a 
half of troubled alcoholic slumber 
with an ugly feeling above the eyes 
and in the mouth and with the floor 
and your world dropping away from 
you the way I did, ? 


in trade of Y 


just what his enemies have in the 
hole. 

Some of this small group are of 
the old school, which believes in tak- 
ing the sucker in easy stages. He 
uses what is called capped transpar- 
ent dice, These dice guarantee a 
certain precentage to the player who 
bets the “wont’s,” and by changing 
one of the combination the play may 
be changed so that the “do’s,” are 
favored. It is impossible to detect 
these dice as they are perfectly made 
to micrometer measurements. 

Others who are partial to the 
capped dice use the passers or miss- 
outs. The passers show the points 
6, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12-craps more fre- 
quently than any other number. They 
are used where shaped or loaded dice 
would probably be detected and are 
transparent and caliper perfect. The 
missouts, or fading dice, are strong 
on craps and sevens, and show an 
excellent percentage for the wrong 
bettor. Another series of capped 
passers are intended to beat the 8, 
high line, come and field and for 
taking odds. 

A few of the sharper men rely on 
the trip or slick dice. These are 
simply an elaboration of the old-style 
roughed and buffed cubes, the theory 
being that any roughness on certain 
sides of the dice will cause it to 
roll over in action until it strikes 
a smooth side when the dice will 
come to a stop. These are not used 
very much as they require replace- 
ments too often. 

Use a Blanket 

One of the most common dice for 
general play is the filled transpar- 
ent missouts. These dice will work 
on any surface except dirt or a 
blanket and show a great percentage 
for the man betting against. One 
dice is made to come ace and the 
other six and deuce, bringing up 
the numbers three and seven very 
frequently. A variation of these miss- 
outs is the passers of the same grade. 
These dice are filled to bring up the 
numbers 4, 6, 8 and 10 most often. 
Neither of these sets require any 
switching. 

Tapping dice are another favorite 
of the boys in the know. These are 
a shifting load dice made especially 
for sportsmen, cross-roaders and 
hustlers. They are always ready for 





action and never fail to produce the 

















Callan (Calif.), Range Finder.) 














































results wanted. Tapping dice can 
changed instantly from fair dice 
percentage dice by merely tapp 
them at the required point. 
Popular among smart players 
the shaped percentage dice. 
the percentage is obtained by 
on the surface of the dice. 
are not misspotted and have a pa 
fect balance, but are shaped to f 
a certain combination of number 
Most common of these are the 


that will bring up the numbers 2 “ 
and 12 more often than they wo un 
ordinarily. A variation of these @ 
is the adhesive or suction dice, whigm -U"4 
are neither filled or shaped, but 


means of suction they produce, 
bring up the numbers 2, 7 and 12, 
For Quick Action 

Particular dice men, who dem 
dice that will stand any test, choo 
the filled or loaded dice for qui 
action. They are correct in even 
detail, sound and roll natural, spott 
uniform and produce better wi 
used on a hard, smooth surface, 0 
of these special dice is filled to 
the ace and the other the deuc 
making the numbers 3 or craps and 
strong favorites. Another set of th 
also make 3 or craps and 7 st 
favorites but will seven out with 
deuce-five instead of an ave-six, 

The old standby for the ave 
shooter is the passers or hitting 
They are for any general use and 
filled to show the numbers 6, 8, % 
and 11 about five times as often 
ordinary dice, and it is not uncommg 
to make from three to six passes 
fore throwing a seven. Another 
ture of these dice is that very f 
craps will show. These are r 
mended for the everyday, run of t 
mill crap shooter. Another set 


these dice are made that will sh ms V 
all possible points in action excegm “Dot 
10. They are filled to bring up 4, “Und 
6, 8 and 9 more often. “Dot 

Slow percentage dice of the red be 
ity type or floaters are used by “Heil 


experts. They caliper perfect, c 
tain no metal of any kind, are x 
hollowed out, yet show a percen 
equal to the filled or capped dice. 
What! No Seven? 
Tops and bottoms or horses 
not used extensively by the sm 
boys, as they are too easily spott 



























They are misspotted and do ~y 
seven. Most popular of these m 
are the ones that show the nu crac 
4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10 and 11 and will At th 
show craps or sevens. “Be 
When it comes to cards the s leh! Se 
always hold the winning hands, first 
else they are not in the pot. nO To ta, 
in the know always have on h! Se 
their own decks or marked or re at it 
cards. Most popular of these is Wh 
Dee Brand readers. These cards - 
known as the enlarged diamonds id 
are supplied reading from ace poten 
8, or from ace to deuce. The _ 
is along the edge of the cards in hik 
center or end of each card, and trek t 
distinguished by the enlarged mid Throu 
diamond. thro 





Stud is the most popt 
game for the owner of this deck. 
The last word in reader cards 
the trimmed deck. These cards 
not marked but the combination 
in the varying size of the p 
diamonds on the corners of the ¢ 
They can be had to read ace, 
and queen; ace, king and odd 
even for poker; aces alike, ki 
to tens alike, 9 to sixes alike 
5 to deuces alike for black jack. 
are also available to read suits ¢ 
hearts, spades, clubs and diamo 
All-Purpose Cards 

Edge work cards are the easiest 
read of the various combinati 
These have a white margin, or b 
der, are not marked but a 
key makes it possible to read 
at a glance. They are favored 
black jack and poker. Reading 
from the ace to 8, no suit, for po 
and aces alike, paints and tens 
and the balance of the deck split 
read four ways, for black jack. 

Luminous cards are only used 
amateurs as they are too easily 
tected. These readers do not 
any mark that is visible to the 
eye, but when viewed through 
glasses the markings are large 
distinct. 

The art of crap shooting seems 
have progressed a long way sinc 
began centuries ago, but the av 
crap shooter does not seem to! 
kept step with the progress made 
the little square cubes. It’s only 
wise boys that seem to know all 
answers when it comes from se 
ing GI soldiers from their fff 
month. And the boys who waik 
from the games with nothing 
their hands in their pockets, 
“just wait until the next time,” 
be wise to rely a little more on 
ern gambling methods and 4 


less on their boast of having “a 




















































right, or a swift left arm.” 








Wasnincton, D. C., Ocroser 10, 1942 
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ASS The Real Dil 
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1 Bah . P ° 
7 D t? Wi, Or, How an Elizabethan Might Re-Act to Having 
mee VV ° a 
OS O ” eH ik to Make a Choice Between Guard Duty and K.P. 
F4its ; 
Oi With apologies to Bill Shakespeare, Acting PFC, 
dot?” VAY ‘ ; : 
s¥et vos €o Uy Special Services Overseas Unit, Avon, England 
*pot vos von hundred bomps.” Y, 
ran Wi *Und dot und dot?” é K.P. or no K.P.; that is the question— 
ice “pot vos two hundred bomps.” Whether ’tis nobler to suffer, standing guard for eight hours, 
PPIME out der Herr Docktor Goebbels The slings and arrows of outrageous G.I. shoes, 
- y dot only 70 Britische bompers Or to take arms against a sea of dishes, and, by opposing, 
der Rheinlandt come. Clean them. Guard duty or K.P.— 
— For saying, go yen agg San Hit. Which? Guard might mean the glances of admiration 
an zy 4 : Of all the dames passing by, 
sf “Heil Hitler.” And ’tis a consummation devoutly to be wished—but the feet, the 
mb “Yen der Britische vere it taking aching dogs .. . 
e we vos a merry song in der shel- To sleep—perchance to sleep—ay, there’s the rub— 
TS 2 Titers sung dot vos called ‘Dere always For in that sleep, who knows what officers might come, and the 
ail und Englandt’. ii tia dreaded guardhouse would be the end. 
“whi “Und der = ae ey megs en This makes me pause—but then—what of K.P.? 
hela aan  taeate There’s the disrepect that makes calamity of the 17-hour-day— 
J nes. Heil Hitler.” For who would bear the whips and scorn of a mess sarge, 
“feil Hitler.” The goldbrick’s wrong, the thousand staring eyes of potatoes, 
“go ve vill now a merry song sing The missed mail call, when soft guard duty is in the offing? 
t is called ‘Dere always vos a Wf Who returns from K.P. the same as when he left? Who, indeed? 
heiniandt’.” Yj Not even the strong man—and sick call has called me all too fre 
“But now no Rheinlandt iss?” iY Y y quently. 
bd ing dot Fritz to der con- Yyy / 
ince come haf gone, Heil Hit- ." Uy Yj Thus conscience does make cowards of us all, and we choose the 
” YY} Wf ; easier way— 
“Weil Hitler.” $ bn Vy y Alas, then. To arms! I shall try to keep awake 
"You vill now der vords of der Y RC a Me Guarding the West Gate . . . 
wry song sing.” Fu ae “dh 
— ji,§ PoE —Pvt. Saul Gottlieb, Co. E, 15th Bn., Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
ere alvays vos a Rh ao ZG ee ZA ‘ 
But now no Rheinland 9 SE, 
Cologne it iss not on der map .. 1M Accor din to 
And vere is Essen pliss? ie g 
Dere always vos a Rhein A 
Sar vers ‘und factories, rm Sergeant Hoyle 
stan Der Britische bomped der ] 
—, Annals GIN RUMMY 
th ere now no r - ‘ ; 
onal aa a wii! | In gin rummy, where game is 100 
“For saying dot everybody to der points, the lead generally changes 
ery Eponzentration camp vill go.” oe more than once. A player starts out 
My case dere vill no one in 1885—Flood Rock, menace to navi- : 
“In dot in front, only to find a deal two 
n of { x factories be if dere any factories gation in New York Harbor, dyna- , ’ or 
a Vot vos dot?” mited by Army Engineers, Musing 48-| later that his opponent has passed 
a n ” 537 pounds of No. 1 dynamite. him. Let's look at some _ scori 
com “Dot vos two hundred bomps. P . 0 oring 
~ 4,@ “Und dot und dot?” 1939—For ‘the first time in its his- situations which affect the play. 
“” ‘Dot vos four hundred, six hun- tory, a blackout is conducted in the I time wheat 
» red bomps. Heil Hitler.” Panama Canal Department. n @ game where both players have 
by “Hell Hitler.” “ ... General Order Number Ten is - - uh - - To salute all li ocvenmn " deal mused = oe p Rage aa 
ot : ; j isorder and to take —Dea o rig. Gen. simir e e raws whe 
ect, _Key West Navstatie. officers not cased in case of fire and diso and S$ |Pulaski, from wounds received dur-| hig unmatched cards totel 10 or lose 
are i isaca jsinatiner aeons charge of this post and all corporals of the guard in view an inn attack on Gavennch. may may Pa : ' 
aa d - - uh - - er - - The Stars and Stripes will fly over ee hes 1853—West Point’s course of study na aa " a te about pes on 
‘ e ; — re - or twenty cards, you are playing 
don't shoot until you see the whites of their eyes u is changed from five to four years. 
he Wildcat Cree - - SIRI!" OCTOBER 12 against the percentages if you knock 
oye “ Pvt. Gregor Duncan, AAFBTC, Atlantic City, N. J. 1870—Death of Gen. Robert E. Lee,| with a count of more than five. Im 
he sm me a gun and @ pack on my former general-in-chief of the Con- 
’ spott back AMATI. HNOLHQOUSOOLYSHSO0N00000ALEOPISDASO YOON UTEPNPOOAAPPNEDAGPNUGE ANON 100 NUTSPYONHOTHOOASOLS ATU 0 GSC LH SGD OSORNO SODA, federate Armies. the later stages of such a game, you 
do And give me your daringest dare. o 1925—Lt. Cyrus Betts, Army Air| Should play for “gin” or a count 
hese me a smile—then give me & © Service, sets a new world’s record for | Of 1 or 2 at most. — 
— crack e IZ a close circuit during the Pulitzer| A second situation is when the 
will Ml At the fronts where I am told to race at Mitchel Field, New York, av- — a close, and the game is 
“Beware”! ‘ t ‘ ‘ n its final stages, say when each 
he share: Send me ahead—I want to be | mmm mannyiiiiai MAMMA i an gem ge a at| Player has about 80 or 8 points. With 
hands, first ; ’ : i . | both sides so near game, it is dan- 
ad Co: in Room 9. A connecting file usually con-| Dayton, O., dedicated with impres z ‘ 
t. To taste of the enemies’ shell! nn aan 7 po 10 on this | sists of: : sive ceremonies. gerous to knock with a high count, 
on ! Send me to where the War's test and he’s only an ex-Marine. ‘ OCTOBER 13 as your opponent by laying off on 
or re at its worst— Guveiy you can do better. A—Two men. 1744—Birth of “Molly Pitcher,”| your cards may easily get the score 
se 1s Wil Where fightnig is raging like Hell! c B—One man. heroine of the American Revolution.| or possibly go out himself. In this 
cards a O—A squad, in single file OCTOBER 14 situation it may even be unwise te 
— pride in the pain of marching| 4 Contrary to opinion to the con- iii pO 1924—The Army Airship TC-5 com- — in So Se ee ae with a 
, through rain— trary, there is only one branch of the , pletes a fight of 940°miles. It is be-| count as high as 9 or 10. 
aa tl wm Of hiking in heat that is fire. , Regular Army to which a woman + 2 lieved to - _— vege hee ge a te une kk ae 
trek through and over any terrain, be appointed. Which? , - » . |by a non-rigid airship without having 
d, and Through water and sand and Red Rng WAAC waves| 10. In Army lingo, “BAR” means: |, mooring mast or hangar facilities} one side is far ahead. Assume that 
ed mid ; , A—Bring All Recruits (for ground | enroute. your opponent has 80 points and you 
’ ?, through mire. Women’s Ambulance Corps Ag 
S deck, eeush bombs and through gas— <4 pean. o-wae Hapertenss sotuecs, teal semis When gal Gan" taanee ae eae 
de din— 1902—War Department reduces the > on, 
r cards = aglewer eam damning de-| 2 What is the difference in base| ©—B0fors Anti-aircraft Rifle. Army to a minimum of 59,600. a big count. If you lose the hand, 
cards a pay of a general and a major|D—Bland Army of the Republic, OCTOBER 16 you have risked little, for the situa- 
tion Yow with a grin—an invincible general? E—Browning Automatic Rifle. 1859—John Brown raids Harpers| tion was pretty hopeless anyhow. If 
ra. grin $2000 Nothing $4000 . so Ferry, W. Va. a miracle happens, and you score #0 
the & ‘Tll NEVER drop to defeat!” $6000 1940—All U. S. men between the | or 50 points, then the score is pretty 
oda t eee (Answers on Page 16) ages of 21-35 register for selective! well evened up. 
‘ke, kd flamed with a will to crush and 
alike ag to kill 8. If a bobtail is a bum discharge, 
jack. The cowards who've traitored our|then what is a prime mover? 
suits ¢ peace — _ |A—The C. O. 
diame give of my soul—my blood will | B—Second shellman on a 6-inch gun. 
I spill C—A gunner. 
6 But murdering monsters I'l] cease! | D—A heavy vehicle. 
- easiest im one who believes in no if’s and oo 
nbina no buts, 
in, Of MRI blaze through the day and the| 4. Next time the top snarls into 
t a night your teeth: “Don’tcha know what a 
read a “gettin’” guy with plenty of | pace is yet?” merely reply: = 
avored guts A—28 inches? : 
Reading Band I GET what I want in a B—An ordinary step, of course. 
_ for po fight! C—30 inches, Sarge. Thumbs Up for ZIPPO 
tens D—Nope. ' 
ck split & battle with bullets, bayonets and : ea Pg ai: it always lights 
gee _— 5. When you gauge the diameter | In driving wind and rain or on boune 
y sity Onward and onward I go! of a gun’s bore in inches, you use| ing jeep with a gale in your face, the 
} eash mM wildcat cunning I crawl and 1/11. metric system: ’ ZIPPO will always light your pipe, or 
> = twist True . False |“ cigarette. You only need one hand for 
» the Werward to finish my foe! a 1d your ZIPPO, nothing to get out of 
ugh gh at the gaff that goads at order, permanent wick, extra large fuel 
. large my soul 6. After the striker sets off the| | supply. 
And with tears that heavens my|detonation cap, how many seconds| __ 
ig seems eyes does it take for a hand grenade tc| 8 | | | ha | 
vay sinc? to mankind of my glorious |explode? And you BETTER know 
the a ! this. 
em to M@Stream of my faith to the skies. | 4 5 6 
oss 7 8 | SERVICE MODEL $3.23 
t's -_ steady and ready and ever alert i re pp mg lg me 
now ¥ rights I'll ever defend— 7. All Army rifles are classified as|, Coast Guard, Navy Anchor, 
‘om se idy—a pal I'll never desert— 2 arms: B | Army Wings, Navy Wings, 
neir fifty loyal I'll be to the end. ee Sees , Zz Wings and Propeller, Engi- 
ik : True False |r neers, etc. Also engraved in 
oD wa vengeance I yell that fire can- a esler eresced villes, eannan 
nothing At quell t i or sabres. $3.25 each post paid, 
kets, safe Wildcat’s courage-filled ery! 8. If you were in the artillery and Fad ac Ags pte Send for NEW catalog 
ime,” Mt with the might—with the/a fellow accused a ee a yel- Poy te Fy ZIPPO MFG. CO. 
, ry of Hell, lowleg, you'd be justified in: “What! Another vest pocket addition?” 
ore on HT TILL I WIN OR I DIE! | A—Acknowledging the truth of his Per Susmerald Camp Edwards, Mass. 
and @ statement. 
ng “a y Opl. Frank 8. Micossi, | B—Pointing out that you were with- gree ecco ie 8 
© “Hi,” $22nd Int,| out wings. 
nr Rucker, Ala. O—Denying the charge. 
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MEMBERS of the Army War College Glee Club hit the note solidly, rendering their harmony at the Red Cross Nurses’ Aide 


Mrs. Roosevelt, front and center on stage, spoke before and after the 


Recruiting Rally as part of a network broadcast. 
Glee Club's number. Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, is visible in the second row seated at the extreme left. 


At the left in the first row 


Washington Opens a ‘Stage Door Canteen’ 


Representing the Army on a 


is Joan Fontaine, the actress. 


star-studded opening program of 


the new Washington, D. C., Stage Door Canteen, the Army War 
College Glee Club was one of the entertainment highlights. The 


glee club will continue to appear 
regular feature. 

A week previously, this group of 
28 singers plus a director and pian- 
ist, performed on a radio network 
broadcast with Mrs. Roosevelt. The 
two events together climax the bril- 
liant five-month history of this all 
enlisted men’s organization, self- 
initiated by some of its members. 

Back in the balmy springtime of 
April, the soldiers organized and 
began rehearsing. By May their 
harmonies had been whipped into 
shape under the capable leadership 
of Tech. Sgt. James Mills and on 
May 8th their first presentation was 
broadcast as part of the weekly Army 
War College radio show, “This Man’s 
Army.” 

Sixteen songsters comprised the 
glee club of this first presentation, 
and 14 of these are part of the 





present group, 


at the Stage Door Canteen as a 
© — 





Besides carrying on in numerous 
radio appearances, the glee club also 
took part in a musical show given 
on the Army War College post, and 
furnished the musical portion of a 
Red Cross radio program early in 
August. As a. result, they were 
scheduled to take part in the lerge 
Nurses” Aide Recruiting Rally the 
Red Cross held last Friday night in 
the Departmental Auditorium, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, the feature speaker 
of the evening, spoke before the glee 
club’s number, which was part of 
the radio network broadcast from 
the rally. Joan Fontaine, the actress, 
also appeared. Aimong those present 
and seated on the stage was General 
George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff. 

After the program, Mrs. Roosevelt 
and Miss Fontaine joined the glee 





club members in one of the confer- 
ence rooms in the auditorium for an 
informal chat. The glee club is now 
at work arranging a song for which 
Mrs. Roosevelt expressed a personal 
preference. 


The march sung by the glee club 
as their part of the radio program 
{is a rousing infantry song, “Old 
Doughboy,” written by an Army offi- 
cer, Col, Julian E. Raymond. Earlier 
in the program Dartmouth’s “Winter 
Song” given by the Army War Col- 
lege men received a strong ovation. 

Sergeant Mills, director of the club 
since its inauguration, was a member 
of the Purdue University Glee Club 
and also the Indiana University Glee 
Club while attending those respec- 
tive schools. At Indiana, he directed 
a fraternity glee club, his initial 
venture into the directorial field. His 
Army position is with the Army 
Ground Forces Headquarters, located 
at the Army War College, where he 
serves in the personnel division of 
Adjutant General's Department. 

Second in command of the club, 





x oe is 


TO CONSERVE manpower, Army ingenuity and Army equipment were combined to produce 


this grass cutting machine. 


Large areas in the Ist Regiment of the FARTC, Fort Bragg, N. C., 


require mowing in order that they may be used as training fields, but Army officials be- 
lieved too much time would be lost from training periods by the use of men detailed for this 


purpose. 
in considerably less time. 


The combination jeep and mower is the result and two men now do the same work 
—Photo by Pfc. John Soursourian 





Gas Museum Schools Medics 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex—In order that medical soldiers may better understand values of chemi- 


cal warfare, the plans and training office of the Medical Replacement Training Center here as estab- | 
lished a chemical museum in a “dugout” of a gas chambe 
Smoke pots, a collective protector, @ 


a gas identification set, a gas alarm, 
are among the dozens of _items 
housed in the underground shelter. 
These toys of war place before the 
medico a vivid picture of instruments 
he will probably come into contact 
with before he goes marching home. 

The museum, believed to be the 
only one of its kind in camps of this 
section, was collected with coopera- 
tion of the Chemical Warfare Office. 
Most of the articles displayed were 
brought to Barkeley through efforts 
of the camp chemical warfare service. 

Neatly Arranged 

In the dug-out, which reminds one 
of a storm shelter, these items have 
been neatly arranged and are well | 
identified. Two large well-lighted 
glassedin show cases house gas 
masks of the first World War, chem- 
ical hand grenades, chemical agent 
testers, various types of canisters, 
and even a horse mask. 

Along one ‘wall of the dug-out Is a 
huge chemical agent .charl.. A, five. 





| 
minute glance gives the average 


shelter enough information about 
gases to make him constantly alert 
while on the front. The chart lists 
chemical agents used in warfare, and 
describes the effects and treatments 
for each. A soldier may even learn 
if he became a victim of gas whether 
he would stay at his post on the 
battlefield or be taken to an aid sta- 
tion, via the ambulance route. 
3 Mortars Shown 

One interesting item is a Livens 

projector which contains chemicals 


|to formulate a high gas concentra- 


tion. Near the projector, which looks 
like a small torpedo in rather fat 


IT 18 ESTIMATED that before the 
war is over one out of every ten 
families in the country may be re- 
ceiving Dependent’s Allowance 
checks, . — 


“« ss @¢2¢ 





r used for training purposes. 


style, sits a mortar barrel from which 
the shell is fired. This type of pro- 
jector proved highly successful in 
the first World War. It is said as 
many as 3,000 of these chemical in- 
ventions were fired at one time in 
France. 


Largest item on exhibition is a} 


collective protector, a blower which 
draws air from the outside to pro- 
vide pure air for gas proof command 
posts and plotting rooms, 

Gas smoke pots always attract in- 
terest of trainees. To help solve the 
puzzie as to what makes them smoke, 
several charts showing the mechani- 
cal set-up are displayed 
is a picture book showing chemicals 
in use. 

To complete the picture there are 
sprayers. A large sprayer is shown 
for large contaminated areas, while 
another smaller sprayer for use 
under pot s0, adverse conditions is 
also displayed. 


Who Heads 
Family Now 


CAMP WHITE, Ore.—Cpl, 
Stone is an unhappy man. 

Corporal Stone is unhappy 
as of next week his wife, M 
Stone, lieutenant, 3rd grade, 
pany 8, First Regiment, WAAC 
outrank him. 

To make matters worse, C 
Stone will probably attend hig 
graduation ceremonies at the 
training center, Deg Moines, 
if his duties permit. 

“We led a happy marital lif 

this came along,” said Stone, 
this business has me stumped 
address my wife as ‘Sir’ and 
when she tells me to wa 
dishes? Am I now supposed to 
KP duties? There is somethi 
fully wrong about this setup. 
a situation when I have te 
at attention, salute, and yy 
lieutenant, dear, may I have a 
for a cigar?’” 

Both Corporal Stone and 
ant-to-be Stone entered the 
at approximately the same dat 
1, at San Francisco, Calif. 
Stone was an instructor at 
University, New Haven, Conn, 


Open 50 Dayrooms 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.— 
than 50 day-rooms have been of 
at Camp Campbell for the com 
the men stationed there, auth 





working with Sergeant Mills from 
the beginning is Tech. Sgt. Russell F. 
Gee. Staff Sgt. Paul Ullom was the 
accompanying pianist until July 


when he brought his capable tenor 
into the singing ranks, and the ac- 


of the camp’s Special Service 
announced. 

They are equipped with 
racks, stocked with public 
lamps, smoking stands, tables, 
stationary and writing facillt 
dios and pianos. Some of the 


companiment was taken over by Pvt.| rooms have ping pong and 1} 
Leonard Knight. 





tables. 








These Publications of The A 


Now Availabl 
dju- | 
tant General’s School—Can You 
Afford To Be Without Them? 








(3) Adjutant General's School 


No. 2—General and Special Staffs. 
Leadership. No. 4—Administration of the Army. 





(1) Quarterly Digest of War Department 


Objectives. For period April 1, 1942, 
to June 30, 1942. Important aid to commis. 
sioned and enlisted staff and administrative 
personnel. Contains a digest of the more im- 
portant letter directivesypublished by the War 
Department, and a check list of other direc. 
tives, War Department circulars, War Depart- 
ment bulletins, and Army Regulations. Re- 
stricted, confidential and secret matter not in- 
cluded, In the future each volume will cover 
a three-month period. 


50¢ per copy or by subscription $1.50 per year 


ORDERS—Revised June, 1942. 
Includes a discussion and specimen copies of 
General Orders, Special Orders, Bulletins and 
Circulars. New edition incorporates abbrevia- 
tions, symbols and telegraphic English author. 
ized by W.D. Circular No. 13, 1942. This 
pamphlet is a “must” for all who write or pub- 


lish military directves. 50¢ per copy postpaid 


Lecture 
Series. No. 1—The Army Personnel System. 
No. 3— 


Nd. 5—A Standard Operating Procedure for 4 
Regimental Adjutant’s Office. No. 6—Military 
Correspondence—A Check List. 


Only 10¢ each, postpaid 


An Investment in These Publications Will Return 
You Big Profits! They Will Help You Do a Better 
Job—And Get Ahead Fast! Use the Order Form 


Below! 





Also, there | 





ARMY TIMES, BOOK DEPT. 
Daily News Bldg., Washington, D. C, 


Inclosed please find $———— 


———_., 1942 
for the following: 


copies QUARTERLY DIGEST OF WAR DE- 
PARTMENT DIRECTIVES (at 50c per copy), 
December, 1941, to March, 1942, or 


—— subscriptions to QUARTERLY DIGEST OF 


WAR DEPARTMENT DIRECTIVES at $1.50 pet 
year postpaid. 

copies of ORDERS (see description above) af 
90c per copy, postpaid. 

copies of the Lecture Series (see above). 
—No. 1; —No. 2; —No. 3; —No, 4; —Na 
5; —No. 6. 
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Ky. — 
een 


cael floomily. 


INPERTURBED, unruffled, Col. 
osey Field, Puerto Rico, breezed through all opposition to 
in the Officers’ Club pool tournament at the air base. 
lone! is shown making a shot while his opponent looks on 









H. A. Bartron, commander of 


The 
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010A FANE 


FFERSON BARRACKS, Mo.—A 
n rally in the ninth inning en- 
d the Air Forces baseball team 
eat a team from Keokuk, Iowa, 
0 5. The rally also enabled 
thander Bob Snyder to win his 



































ent victory in 25 starts this season. 
1942 until the ninth inning, Jefférson 
— cks had collected but two hits, 
mis» the team broke loose with four 
itive two walks, a passed ball, and 
» im- @@rror that allowed the tying and 
War hing runs to score. 
irec- THER FIELD, Calif—The 
part- » Headquarters Squadron won 
Re- (ther Field’s first swimming and 
>t in- meet held in its new pool. 
-over winners scored 28 points to 24 
: the cadets and 21 for the civil- 
pilots. A/C J. J. Craddock was 
year point man as he won the 70- 
free style, the lowboard div- 
942, & ad took second in the high- 
es of Sing. ees 
3 and @DRT SILL, Okla.—Although Fort 
‘evid- fidoes not have a regular fort 
ithor- $Pall team, the post does have a 
This i-team football league. Recep- 
b Center will defend the post 
PUuD* Mpionship it won in 1941. Capt. 
tpald Eaves will lead an all-star Fort 
team against at least four out- 
‘ture # ponents, later in the season. 
stem. GHEPPARD FIELD, Tex. — The 
. I ind-pase football league at 
Army. Field ts two weeks old. 
for a “ith TSS ts one of the favor- 
ilitary by virtue of its early season 
» The 417th is coached by Cpl. 
ll Lester, former All-Ameri- 
stpald Beenter at Texas Christian Uni- 
and star with the profes- 
return Green Bay Packers. 
Better 
Form FER FIELD, Tex.—When Ho- 
‘A. Wood receives his silver pilot's 
" next month, he will be the 
Amy Air Forces aviator in the 
of Southwest Conference foot- 
_. 1942 iM basketball officials. Wocd 
. an official in the Southwest 
mce for the past three years. 
star end for Texas Tech in 
R DE- gid 1938, when the Red Raiders 
: ) the Border Conference cham- 
copy’ P and the Sun Bow! title in 
Matter year. 
T OF 
50 pet TE FIELD, Mil. — The 
n of Chanute Field fin- 
sve) at their baseball season with a 
' winning streak. The con- 
10 triumphs gave the nine 
above). on’s record of 88 victories 
—No, #9 defeats. Among their vic- 
Planesmen numbered 
Grant and the Chicago Amer- 
seveseet [Gants of the Negro major 
po Milton Goemer led the 


winning eight and losing 
the Chicago Cubs and the 





Louis Brown pitcher, led earned 
run averages with 2.04. 

KEESLER FIELD, Miss.—A track 
and field carnival is scheduled for 
Sunday, Oct. 11. An official quarter- 
mile track has been completed at 
Commando Field, Keesler’s newly de- 
veloped athletic grounds, National 
AAU track and field meet regulations 
will prevail with all regular events 
except the two-mile run being in- 
cluded. There will also be a reville 
race, tug-of-war, and a walking race, 
an added feature is a pentathlon. 

FORT KNOX, Ky. — Thifty-four 
victories out of 39 games is the 
record of the Fort Knox baseball 
team. Two of the losses were to 
the Evansville Bees of the Three-I 
League d one was to the Great 
Lakes Naval Training team, 60. 
Star pitcher for the team has been 
Johnny Grodzicki, former star for 
the Columbus Redbirds of the 
American Associationu. Grodzicki 
has won 16 and lost three, pitching 
four three-hit games, two two-hit 
games, a one-hit game, and a re- 
cent no-hitter. 





CAMP LIVINGSTON, La.—A rec- 
ord of 28 victories against eight 
losses was the record of Camp Liv- 
ingston’s Station Hospital team. The 
Hospital nine defeated such teams 
as the 28th Division, Camp Polk, 
Camp Claiborne, Camp Beauregard, 
and the 628th Tank Busters. The 
Medics lost only two series, one to 
Camp Beauregard’s 88th Engineer 
Battalion and one to Camp Polk’s 7th 
Armored Division. 


McCLELLAN FIELD, Calif.—Mc- 





Clellan Field’s Flyers have received 


DEMOCRACY IN ACTION is exemplified by these photos showing youthful British sailors, 
ashore near here, keenly competing with Keesler Field, Miss., athletes in three sports. 


—_—  —— 





The 


English lads had heard much about the popular American game of softball and wanted to 


learn how to play the sport. 


can soldiers a few lessons in the European sport of soccer. 


that the Keesler soldiers didn't need much instruction. 
The close-up photo in the upper left hand corner shows Ist Lt. Nick H. Nance, Keesler Field 
Commando softball coach, instructing a few of the English lads in the art of gripping the 


ball. 


In exchange for the instruction, they offered to give the Ameri- 
But to their dismay, they found 


With him are, left to right, Able Seaman Harry Ironside, Leading Radio Mechanic Ken- 


neth W. Tiplady, Seaman John H. Gowers, Signalman Ronald Dale and Telegraphist Stanley 


Raper. 


Upper right shows Lieutenant Nance teaching a few softball pitching motions. 


Behind the 


lieutenant, left to right, are Signalman Dennis Dawson, Seaman Ironside, Telegraphist Kenneth 
Harper, Mechanic Tiplady, Seaman Gowers, Signalman Dale and Telegraphist Raper. 
At the lower left, Ordinary Seaman Joseph Goulet is seen giving words of encouragement 


to Seaman Leyson Thomas, colorful and 


bout at Keesler. 


- 


guighly popular British lightweight, before a recent 


The camera caught a fast action shot as a British player blocks a Keesler booter in the 


first of a series of soccer games between the two outfits (photo at right). 


Telegraphist Leslie 


Meades, diminutive British fullback and captain, looks on in amazement just to the right of 


the action. 


The British and Keesler tied 1-1, 2-2, and 3-3 in the first three encounters, respec- 


tively. The fourth game went to the eleven trom across the seas on an accidental goal 


scored in the last minute of play by a Commando forward. The score was 3-2. 





enforcements to their football team. 
Pvt. Ed Merlin, guard with the 
West Coast Army suad, has joined 
the team, as has Lt. Anthony Cal- 
velli, center, with the Eastern Army 
eleven. Pvt. Al Schmidt, former 
fullback with the University of De- 
troit, and Pvt. Ralph Emerson, who 
played guard for the University of 
Washington, the Philadelphia 
Eagles professional team, and the 
Columbus Bulls professional team, 
have also come out for practice. 





Old Soldiers Join Up 


Again, Aid 


Rookies 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—In the stream of manpower America 
is pouring into its mightiest Army of all time are many thousands 
of men who have had previous service but, for one reason or another, 
had drifted back to civilian life and remained there until the present 
call to arms came after Pearl Harbor. 


The 78th “Lightning” Division, now® 


being whipped into shape for the 
battle tasks of shock troops, is draw- 
ing its share of these veterans of the 
peacetime Army. A contingent join- 
ing the Lightning Division recently 
already has fitted into the 78th’s 
fighting teams and several of its 
members are being groomed for key 
assignments. 

All of these men with prior service 
have in common a background of 
experience that makes it simple for 
them to master changing methods of 
warfare than would be the case if 
they were recruits. But even more 
marked than their skill as soldiers 
is the spirit they are showing in 
pitching in alongside the rookies and 
carrying a full load of the burdens 
of training. 

Holly is Typical 

Typical of these veterans back in 
khaki is Jethero M. (Buddy) Holly, 
Jr. a 20-year-old infantryman who 
has won corporal’s stripes in less 
than a month after his return to 
service. 

Corporal Holly went back home to 
Bemis, Tenn, last September after 
completing a one-year enlistment. 
While he was home Holly found time 
to finish a business course and get 
a job in a bank. 

“After war was declared,” the cor- 
poral said today, “I started itching 
to get back in the Army. They didn’t 








call me any too soon to suit me. 
And I got married just before I left 
home, so I’ve really got someone to 
go back to when the war’s over.” 

Another soldter who joined the 
Lightning Division just a few weeks 
ago is Pvt. Hugh D. Bell, 29, of 
Atlanta, Ga. Private Bell served in 
the signal corps at Ft. Monmouth, 
N. J., for seven months before he 
was relieved from active duty be- 
cause of dependency last November. 

“I’m taking the Army more seri- 
ously this time than I did before,” 
Private Bell says. “It’s a lot different 
now that we're actually at war and 
I'm going to try harded to get ahead 
in the Army.” 


Pvt. Tom C. Blalock, 30, who form- 
erly practiced law in Waycross, Ga., 
feels pretty much the same way 
about his return to Army life. Form- 
erly a member of a coast artillery 
unit, he has been assigned to 78th 
Division Headquarters as a clerk in 
the Judge Advocate General's De- 
partment this time. 

“ I got mighty impatient waiting 
to go back in the Army after war 
was declared,” Private Blalock re- 
morked. “I even turned down some 
law work, figuring I had better con- 
centrate on the war instead of pri- 
vate litigation. ‘There'll ‘be time 
enough for that after the war.” 




















For Your Company Rec Hall— 
This Table Complete for $275.00 


ae as as: on 





Men 


It’s Thoroughly Medern, F 


Best double-quick eushions, high-grade rubber back bed 
Highest grade leather pocket equipment and 


eloth. 
leather trim. 


HERE’S OUR RENTAL PURCHASE 
PLAN: Order the table now. Set it 
up and play on it for 30 days. Then 
pay $25 per month each month for 
eleven months. Or if your budget 
will stand it, we'll allow you a dis- 
count of 2 per cent if the entire 
amount is paid within 30 days from 
date of shipment. Under eithér plan, 
you pay nothing until you've had a 
chance to try out the table! The 
price of $275 is F. O. B. Cincinnati. 


Regulation Size éx3 


We also offer to prepay the freight 
on the table and add this expense 
to the price of the table. Freight 
to be paid on receipt of invoice. 


The NATIONAL BILLIARD MFG. CO. 


1019 Broadway 






ully Guaranteed, 
Meets Government Requirements. Olive Green 
bh ‘ebble Finish, Doweled Slate Bed, Blind Rails 


hee 











Included FREE . vith 
the above table are: 
1 set Hyatt balls and 
Bakelite Cue Ball, 1 
cue rack, 1 ball rack, 
1 dozen spliced cues 
with fibre points 
and bumpers at- 
tached, 1 triangle, 1 
bottle and shake 
balls, 1 bridge, 1 
rubberized dust 
cover, 1 set markers 
complete with wire 
hook and stretcher, 
l brush, 1 dozen 
chalks, 1 dozen tips, 
1 tube cement, 1 
book rules — with 
wrenches and com- 
plete supplies to as- 
semble the table. 








Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Grant Grease Salvage System 


Other Army Camps 


Copied by 


CAMP GRANT, Ill.—From food wastes to used bottle caps and razor blades——everything that 
has any salvage value is collected by the Salvage and Reclamation Office at Camp Grant. And the 
Army collects a tidy fortune each month from the items your Uncle Henry tosses into the discard. 


By Pvt. Samuel L. Schor 





It’s all part of the Army’s salvage 
campaign, being conducted at posts 
throughout the country, and operat- 
ing with greater efficiency in this 
war than ever before—principally be- 
cause there has never been a war in 
all history placing such a strain on 
material resources as does the pres- 
ent conflict. 


Second Lt. John Lapperre is the 
Salvage and Reclamation officer for 
this post, Under his direction, thou- 
sands of tons of scrap iron, and 
smaller quantities of aluminum, 
brass, copper and tin are collected 
monthly. The materials are sold to 
defense industries and turned into 
tanks and guns. The cash goes to 
the U. S. Treasury. 

Grease is the biggest revenue pro- 
ducer of the salvaged materials at 
Camp Grant. According to Lieutenant 
Lapperre, the fat that has outlived 
its usefulness brings in as high as 
$1700 in a single month. 


Grease to Bullets 

But, what is even more important, 
the grease is sold to a company 
where it is converted into vitally 
glycerine—used as a component for 
explosives. 

A system originated at this camp, 
and now in use throughout the Army 
camps in the Sixth Service Com- 
mand, has skyrocketed the value of 
kitchen wastes. Where all the “left- 
overs” used to bring in approximately 
$125 a month, the grease item alone 
now brings in more than 10 times 
that sum, Lieutenant Lapperre said. 

The system is quite simple. In- 
stead of throwing everything into 
one or two cans, every mess hall 
now has eight separate GI cans.— 
each neatly labeled and “dressed 
right.” There’s a can for “kitchen 
waste” limited to edible animal food. 
Another, labeled “cooked grease,” is 





bones,” and meat trimmings; “cooked 
bones” and bacon rinds, etc; “trash,” 
for coffee grounds, tea leaves, egg 
shells, citrus rinds, waxed, soiled 
and wet paper and sweepings; “tin 
cans”— flattened ends removed, and 
“broken glass,” for bottles, etc. 

Bottle caps from your cokes and 
beers may seem like small potatoes, 
but to Lieutenant Lapperre they’re 
another item worth money. Last 
month he sold 5,000 pounds of bottle 
caps at 11 cents per pound. 

Big Scrap 

addition to the regular collec- 
tion, the Salvage Office turns up 
here and there items that belong in 
any Army camp. Last month the 
largest scrap iron item was a brok- 
en down steam roller, weighing 
28,500 pounds. It was found on gov- 
ernment property, and since no one 
claimed it the Salvage Office dis- 
posed of it in the usual manner. 

Other “scrap” items found on camp 
property included two old water 
wagons and more than 17,000 pounds 
of steel rails. The materials are now 
being used for construction of vital 
munitions. 

Asked whether empty boxes were 
also among the revenue producing 
items, Lieutenant Lapperre replied: 
“Certainly they are. We recently sold 
12 carloads of empty clothing boxes 
to manufacturers, They are only too 
glad to get them, since they find It 
difficult to buy lumber or nails.” 

Empty barrels bring as high as 
$50 a month, the officer said. Those 
that can be refilled are easily sold, 
he added, but on one occasion he 
found himself with a quantity of 
pickle barrels which could not be re- 
filled. He solved the problem by 
selling the barrels to a manufacturer 
at Rockford, who used them for 


In 


for clear, rough and spent frying | small screw machine parts. The price 
fats. Others are labeled “trap| was five cents each. 

grease”—from interceptors; “raw Scrap items sold last month in- 
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Wolters Route Step 


Mme tvttac iterate Ltt 


Special to Army Times 


My temperature 


Has hit a 


peak; 


My pulse is fast 
My arms are weak, 


I scratch my neck 
I scratch my knee, 7 
In fact I scratch 


And then in 
I toss and 


All over me. 


bed 
pitch— 


You see, I’ve got 
That O. D. itch. ; 
—Poet Laureate of the Guardhouse. 


CAMP WOLTERS, Tex.—When his 
@ompany was suddenly ordered to 
fall out on the double, Sgt. Robert 
Rolland was in the midst of rolling 
a complicated full field pack. 

There was no time to waste. 
spotted an empty barracks bag. 

Moments later, Sergeant Rolland 
puffed into line with pack, equip- 
ment, blankets, shelter half and all 
gundries tied firmly to his back—in 
his barracks bag. 

* 


He 


DISAPPOINTED? 

Pvt. Albert Copeland has proven 
the pen mightier than the sword, 

When he left for the Army his girl 
wasn’t angry at all, in fact she was 
very proud of him. But after coming 
into uniform, he decided to become 
an artist. His first effort was an 
imaginary portrait of the girl, which 
was mailed immediately to her. 

That was two weeks ago. Because 
she hasn’t written since Private 
Copeland has about decided his art 
isn’t all that it should be. 

. . > 


It was bound to happen some- 
time. One of the . quartermaster 
cooks here had to serve K.P. in his 
own kitchen. 

* 


HOW TO SELL BONDS 
From now on Lt. Herman J. Wita- 





March of Time to Show 
Signal Corps at Work 


FORT MONMOUTH, N.J.—With- 
out modern communications the mod- 
ern army would be like a prehistoric 
monster—blind, deaf, and dumb. 
That is the basic idea in the forth- 
coming two-reel picturization of the 
Signal Corps by the March of Time. 

Shooting began at Fort Monmouth 
last week, and activities there and 


sek of Osh Kosh, Wisconsin, will 
have a tender spot in his heart for 


cluded 79 pounds of metals from 
wornout electric light bulb bases; 
123 pounds of tin foil, 64 pounds of 
tin—from old tooth paste tubes, 50 
pounds of aluminum, 307 pounds of 
brass, 215 pounds of copper, and 
958 pounds of lead—all vital war 
materials salvaged from the junk 
Pile. 

Also 1,919 egg crates, 4,670 fruit 
baskets, 73,738 pounds of cardboard 
waste paper, 25,234 pounds of mixed 
waste paper, 26,110 pounds of old 
newspapers, 1500 pounds of scrap 
porcelainware and hundreds of 
pounds of unserviceable clothing. 
The only item salvaged which is 
not for sale to civilians is rubber. 
Practically all of this strategic scrap 
material comes from rubber heels 
from wornout shoes. All rubber thus 
collected is sent to Fort Sheridan 
where it is sold to the Rubber Re- 
serve Pool, to be used in the manu- 
facture of war materials. 


No stone is left unturned in the 
search for metals. Every morning 
finds the camp dump combed care- 
fully for any kind of metal, regard- 
less how small. 


Even Pianos 


The enterprising Salvage Office 
recently converted some 30 useless 


















Gun 
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yards distant, cannoneers 


veterans. Six months ago 





in Action 
































PUMPING high explosive at a target several thousand 


of the 82nd Airborne In- 


fantry Division man their piece with the coolness of 


they were civilians. Pic-, 


ture was taken on the Camp Claiborne, La., range, 




















































































































old pianos into defense materials by 


removing the strings and petals. 
The metal was sold as junk. 

The latest movement in the sal- 
vage effort is the collection of used 
razor blades. Lieutenant Lapperre 
has placed a box in the washroom of 
every barrack, and the soldiers are 
co-operating by depositing their 
blades in. the boxes. 

“We have four GI cans full of 





razor blades already,” said Lie 
ant Lapperre. “They will be p 
for sale as soon as we collect 
more cans full.” 

Razor blades are made of the 
steel, added the officer, expre 
the hope that the salvaged 


will be used in some weapon “tg 


the throats of Adolf, 
Hirohito.” 


Benito 








No F-] MANUAL OF MESS 
° MANAGEMENT. Pack- 
full of practical information, A prop- 
erly managed mess is one of the 
greatest 1ids to health and morale 
available to the Army. This book 
contains over 340 pages of informa- 
tion for KP’s, cooks, mess sergeants, 
mess officers and organization com- 


manders. Includes 331 Army tested 
recipes. Postpaid $2.00 
ARMY WIFE. Nan 

No. F- Shea. She's in the 
army now... but does she know 
“what to do about it? Here's a guide 
written for women b a 
woman. Postpaid $2.50 
No F-3 COMPANY  ADMINIS- 
e TRATION AND  PER- 


SONNEL RECORDS, Major C. M. 
Virtue. A detailed, working manual 
for unit commanders, first sergeants 
and company clerks, and conforms to 
latest regulations of the War De- 
partment. Ilth Edition, includin 
| supply and mess, management an 
personal records including personnel 
office organization and procedure. 
ostpaid (Paper Cover) $1.50 
Postpaid (Cloth Cover) $2.00 


No. F-4 MAP_AND AERIAL 
. PHOTOGRAPH READ- 


ING. Lt. Col. W. F. Heavey. Writ- 
ten for the combat and noncommis- 
sioned officer. With the book goes 
two protractors, a photo-coordinate 
and grid coordinate card. 


Postpaid $1.00 

fHE SOLDIER AND 

No. F-5 fe hwo rh 
books in one. Presents three 
closely and logically interrelated 


subjects: 1. Court-martial prevention 
—the means of maintaining discipline 


ARMY TIMES MILITARY BOOKS 


Each Book is Written By An Expert 


No F-] MACHINE GUNNERS 
° HANDBOOK, Captain 
C. H. Coates, Infantry. The purpose 
of this handbook is to provide, under 
one cover, a simple compilation ot 
the fundamentals of machine gun- 


nery. Postpaid S0e 

HOW TO sav IT IN 
No. F-13 Spanisn. “Lt-cet 
Harry M. Gwynn, Capt. Enrique C, 
Canova and Lt, illard ebb, 
Timely phrase book in Spanish com- 
piled to meet the needs of military 
personnel, and enable those who do 
not speak Spanish to express them- 
selves in an understandable mun- 
ner, Quick reference for everyday 
and useful words and phrases. Size 
(%''27%"": 150 pages. Postpaid 75e 

MEDICAL SOLDIERS’ 


No. F-14 finppoor. Gane 
book tor the medical soldier. Text 
prepared primarily for the enlisted 
man of the Medical Department, cov- 
ering wide variety of subject matter. 
Size 41/:''x7\/,"': 380 pages. Fabkote 


binding. Postpaid $1.00 

OFFICERS GUIDE. 
No. F-15 Eighth Edition (1942). 
Authoritative, copiously illustrated, 


interestingly written, it provides a 
source for study, reference and in- 
spiration about problems which tace 
the officer as an individual. 
Postpaid $2.50 


No F-16 TACTICS AND TECH. 
. NIQUE OF INFAN- 
TRY. Basic. (Tenth Edition) A more 
advanced treatise of Basic Infantry 
subjects than the Essentials of In- 
fantry Training. Contains the new 
Drill, new Organization and Interior 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 

It’s the Heutenant’s job as regi- 
mental special service officer to pro- 
mote the sale of War Bonds among 
new soldiers. The other morning 
Pvt. Ernest Baker of Oklahoma City 
accosted him with a check for $600 
and wanted to put it on the line for 
War Bonds. This was swiftly accom- 
plished. 

Lieutenant Witasek had only be- 
gun smiling over the sale when Pvt. 
Leo Corsin walked by. 

“Say, lieutenant, my wife sent me 
a little extra money and I want to 
buy some bonds with it,” he said, 


A moment later an astounded lieu- 
tenant was holding a $6,000 check 
in his hand while Private Corsin 
marched back to his job policing the 
batt&lion area. 

Corsin is from Oklahoma City 
where he and his wife operated a 
grocery store until his induction two 
months ago. 

> 








. . | 
TARGET 
__ Out to collect an experts rating on 
the rifle range, Pvt. Roy B. Dennis, 
a slight, 25-year-old soldier from Can- 
ton, Miss., grinned appreciately as he 
plunked four shots one after the 
other into the -bull’s eye of the tar- 
zet two hundred yards away. 

Then, his leg tiring from the sit- | 
ting position in which he had been 
firing, he shifted his weight. The 
rifle was accidentally discharged and 
a neat round hole appeared in Den- | 
nis’s foot. 

“Doggone,” he remarked, 
zoes a darned good score!” 

The foot—first casualty among the | 
hundred thousand or more men who 
have fired the Wolters range—is re- 
covering, and Private Dennis plans 
on taking another crack At the rat- 


“there 














at other oy HF Corps” installations 
i will bé treated énsively. 


ing soon. 








BEELER OD 


without courts-martial. 2. Court- 
martial procedure — including the 
detailed duties of everyone con- 
nected therewith. 3. rocedural 
pamphlet — a direct guide in the 
sonduct of courts-martial, 448 


Postpaid $1.50 
No. F-6 


MILITARY LAWL A 

Catechism, This is an 
abbreviated self-test on Military Law. 
The pamphlet contains over 230 ques- 
tions and answers covering the more 
important phases of procedure for 
Courts-Martial. Postpaid S0e 


No F-7 ESSENTIALS OF iIN- 
* FANTRY TRAINING, 
Sth Ed. (new. Aug., 1940). Simpli- 
fied text on the basic training of the 
soldier—meets the needs of the en- 
listed man and those charged with 
his etreetien. A four-color map, 


31 y is furnished with the 
book. Postpaid $1.00 

(NFANTRY DRILL 
No. F-8 durations” | te 
cludes rifle marksmanship (M1903 
aneed (MI “Garand’’) mili- 
tary iscipline and courtesies, in- 


terior guard duty, and the infantry 
pack. 350 pages. 

Postpaid JF checte binding), 50¢ 

Postpaid (Cloth binding), 75e 


No F-9 MILITARY PREVEN- 
. TIVE MEDICINE. Lt, 
Col. George C. Dunham, M. C. ‘Mili- 
tary Preventive Medicine’ has gained 
recognition as the standard work in 
its field. For years it has enjoyed 
high standing among officers of the 
Medical Department, U. S. Army, by 
medical officers of many foreign 
armies, and by the Ogiesion en- 
erally. tpaid £35 


MILITARY MEDICAL 
No. F-10 Mawual. the oonh 
edition has been completely re-writ- 
ten, it is new from cover to cover 
both as to its editorial content, its 
type format and illustration. 


Postpaid 4.50 
No. F-11 


THE FIFTH COLUMN 

IS HERE. By George 

Britt. Read the astonishing revela- 
tions of an ace newspaper reporter, 
an acknowldeged authority on Fifth 
Column Activities. Formerly $1.00, 
Now Postpaid 5S0e 


aes 


Guard Duty. All basic subjects re- 
vised; approved solutions and an- 
swers to questions are contained in 
the appendix. Postpaid $3.00 


No F-17 THE CADENCE SYS- 
bd TEM OF TEACHING 
CLOSE ORDER DRILL. Col. Bernard 
Lentz. New edition based on new 
Infantry Drill Regulations. The sys- 
tem had its inception in 1917, has 
tince been widely —— 


‘ostpaid 7Se 
No. F-18 


S-2 IN ACTION, 
Technique of 


Shipley Thomas, 

securing information 

about the enemy in wartime. ‘Valu- 

able information to all who may be 

assigned to, or interested in, the 

duties of a regimental intelligence 
officer."’—Hanson Baldwin, 

Postpaid $1.50 


No F-] DRILL AND CERE. 
bd MONIES FOR FIELD 
ARTILLERY (Complete). Prepared 
by officers ‘who are recognized as 
experts. Text is based on and con- 
forms to the latest training doctrines 
of the Army. Nowhere else is all 
this information available under one 
cover. Numerous illustrations. 


Postpaid $1.00 

ORILL AN D EVOLU. 

No. F-20 fons or THe BAND 
Prepared for the instruction of mili- 
tary and non-military bands. Covers 
completely the drill and maneuvers, 


with instructions in special maneuw. 
vers. 125 pages, 80 illustrations and 
diagrams, Leatherette bindin 
handy pocket size. Postpaid $1. 
ORILL AND CERE. 


No. F-21 Montes ror FIELD 
ARTILLERY {Cemetete) Up-to-date 
compilation of War Department pub- 
lications in convenient form for every 
Field artilleryman, Contains over 
310 plates, many from new and 
sriginal drawings, Postpaid $1.00 


No. F-22 fxnosoox. File 


Artillery Edition. To meet the de 
mand for additional copies of FM 2l- 
, The Soldier's Handbook, we of 
ter an exact reproduction of this im- 
ttant manual for the basie train- 
g of the soldier, Fabkote binding. 


Postpaid 
No. F-23 


INFANTRY DRILL 

REGULATIONS WITH 
BASIC TRAINING SUBJECTS. Coast 
Artillery Edition. Includes the latest 
Drill Regulations pertaining to Coast 
Artillery units. overs the material 
contained in several field manuals, 
Fabkote binding. Postpaid 

COMPLETE-TACTI 


No. F-24 iirantny RIFL 
BATTALION. With the organization 
and tactics of all included units— 
the individual soldier, squads, pla 
nies and the battalion 
Includes the entire Infan 
Field Manual (FM 7-5) and the ta 
cal portions of basic field manuals 
on the Individual Infantry weapons. 
Tables of organization of all units 
are also covered, Fabkote bindin 
Postpaid 


T! TECH- 
No. F-25 iSite 
TRY, Advanced. eventh Edition). 
(Description of Tactics and Tech 
aique of intentry. Basic, is given 
above under F-16, Here's the more 
advanced material, including am 
swers to questions and solutions 
oroblems. Postpaid $5. 

COAST 


AR . 
No. F-2 Prepared and illus 
trated with view of combining is 
one volume all necessary instru 
tional material for the Coast A 
le-y. Contains all the essentially 
Coast Artillery Topics, formerly cov; 
ered in the two volumes (Basic 
Advanced) and represents a # 


stantial saving to the purchaser. 

Postpaid $6.0 

ANTIAIRCRAFI DE 

No. F-27 fEnse. Contains is 

one volume regulations, principles 

and basic intormation from scores o 

separate pamphlets. Appendix gives 

liet of War Department publications 
from which much of this book w 
compiled. Postpaid $2. 


ANTRY IN BAT 
No. F-28 He tock of the 


tactics of small units, Prepared bY 
members of the Military Hist 
Section of the Infantry School, 





is the only substitute for first-h 
battle experience. Contains over 
battlefield situations and actions, de 
scribed and discussed. 

Postpaid $3.0 
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GRANT, 111.—A Navy baker 

d the USS Florida during World 
I, Pvt. George A. Gallegher of 
Camp p Grant, was present the morn- 
of November 21, 1918, when the 
‘German High Seas Fleet surrendered 
' ‘Admiral Beatty and the Allied 
mada off the Firth of Fourth, the 
test naval capitulation in history. 
*] was a baker aboard the Florida,” 
’ private Gallegher, who is a 





trainee in Company C, 26th medical 
training battalion, “one of the five 
battleships sent by the United States 
Navy to operate with the British 
Grand Fleet under Admiral Sir David 
Beatty. We were designated as the 
Sixth Battle Squadron of the British 
Fleet and were under the immediate 
command of Admiral Hugh Rodman. 

“On the morning of November 21, 
the date set for the surrender of the 





MP od ie Fla.—The in- 
tion of Charles T. Temples, 28, 
the Army here was something 
a track man doing a 100-yard 
h in five seconds. It was a rec- 
id, anyway. 

mples, Quartermaster Sales 
Milice employe, had a lot of work to 
o in his office. 

So Temples asked if maybe he 
wjidn’t be taken into the Army dur- 
his lunch hour—which would 
have meant squeezing the normal 
three-day induction period into that 











: 
ost 





ind small space of time. He just had to 
get his work out, he explained. 
In. Eaneection officials said “maybe” 


furry Up! Swear Me In’ 


and with one eye on the clock and 
the other on the business at hand— 
and with the constant reminder that 
he had been ordered back to work 
within an hour, Temples reported 
promptly at 11 a.m. when his induc- 
tion order was signed. 

Eleven minutes later he was started 
through his physicals and at 11:26 
he wore an “acecpted” tag on his 
chest. Things began to go so fast then 
that Temples couldn’t keep an ac- 
curate clock check, but at 11:51 the 
final paper work on his records was 
completed and he took the oath of 
allegiance. At noon, he was back on 





the job. 


Saw German Fleet Surrender 


German fleet, our ships anchored in 
two parallel lines outside of the Firth 
of Forth. The German battle fleet 
came from Heligoland and Kiel, and 
entered the Firth between the rows 
of our ships. We had all our guns 
trained on the Germans just in case 
they tried anything funny. 

“They went up the Firth and an- 
thored under the Firth of Forth 
bridge. Our ships swung around and 
anchored in two lines below the 
Germans, effectually cutting off any 
attempted escape. 

“Admiral Beatty sent a message 
to the German admiral which read: 
‘At sunset you will haul down your 
colors and they are not to be raised 
again without permission.’ That was 
all there was to the surrender. 

“Our unit stayed with the British 
until the German fleet was moved 
to Scapa Flow, and then we left for 
the United States.” 

(Editor’s Note— The ships sur- 
rendered by the Germans included 
nine dreadnaughts, five battle 
cruisers, seven light cruisers and 
50 destroyers. The five American 
battleships attached o the British 
Grand Fleet were the Florida, New 
York, Texas, Wyoming and Arkan- 
sas.) 





a = {Cyclists Are Tough People 


: Lie (Continued from Page 1) 
































be Pp k—but they’d rather ride than 
lect taf about it. Nobody remembered 

ything unusual happening on any 
the their assignments. Nobody men- 
oxpregmtioned the night ride the colonel had 


membered. 

Spills? Injuries? Jernquise finally 
imitted he’d once had a “$5 crack- 
yp. Nothin’ much to it.” (Later Ser- 
sant Turner confided that Jern- 
se’s “$5 crackup” was a 40-foot 
de on a gravel road, shoulders on 
ravel and cycle on stomach. Jern- 
aise spent the next 10 days in the 
ospital and the 11th on his cycle.) 
“Let's get those pictures,” McClel- 
and said impatiently. Jernquise sug- 
ted a hill two hundred yards 
way. Half way down the hill bumps 


ed 
on “to 
enito 





ah p, then falls away in a shallow 
‘ vine. Hit that bump hard, Jern- 

CERE.- wise said, and you can get a lot 

FIELD daylight between your wheels and 

o-date hill 

t pub- ie le 
every Jernquise & Co. rode off to the 

_ ovet Mill and showed the photographer 

| $1.08 hat 12 inches of daylight looks like 

under the wheels. The boys got 

JERS red of that after half an hour. 

$f- Where to go? Kelly knew of a 

FM 2l- Mhallow creek beyond the next hill. 

ve & Vouldn’t it make a good picture if 
train- hit the water going about 60 

inding. @miles an hour? Ought to spray up 
d enty of water. 

/RILL f Belcourt was all smiles when he 
WITH #Baw the deep, loose sand around the 
Coast ek bed. It reminded him of Fort 

‘ jetedt Blanding, Fla., where he had learned 

naterial fo ride in six inches of loose sand. 

anuals, Vhen you can ride in sand,” Bel- 
d fourt explained, “you can ride any- 

\CTI 

iis 

cm flanks 

is, pla 

—— (Continued from Page 1) 

sanudle onally prepared for the realities 

eapons, war,” 

ll units 


Last week’s problem was especially 
hteresting in that it involved the 
ngest sustained drive by an attack- 


— g force yet seen in the maneuvers. 
— h approximately 65 hours the Blue 
i Tech Worce drove as many miles south- 
, d against stubborn delaying a 
ing am Mion by the Red Army. 
ton Street Battle Fought 

The Blue Army was assembled 
TILLERY. Moth of the Cumberland River. Its 
id tee jective was to overcome the Red 
‘Wiarue gerces and seize Red Army railheads 
sst Artil- Shelbyville, Tullahoma and Man- 
joontiony hester 75 miles to the south. The 
wstc and Wed Army’s mission was to execute 

a sub @elaying actions and hold the numer- 
ard $6.0 MY superior Blue Force north of 

certain line until the end of the 
‘Fr DE @roblem. 
ntains is The first action was a dramatic 
Prores & eeet battle in the public square of 
dix gives town of Lebanon as Red patrols 
“ys the advance forces of a Blue 
>aid 20 mbat team pushing southward. 

» on © main Blue combat teams 
JM ot the Meahed slowly through the fiercest 
ypared by @ed defenses during the three days 
y my i two nights of fighting. The Red 
firet-b my held up the Blue spearheads 
s over | four previously outlined defensive 
tions, d@@Psitions and had executed a success- 
paid $3.00 % Withdrawal to the final defense 
aaa @sition when the problem ended. 

¢€ main Blue Force was held 

IG, n of the Red Army’s final de- 
line as the problem ended but 

Blue infantry battalion in a 

mK move succeeded in reaching 

Mchester, one of the Blue objec- 

Propaganda leaflets were used for 

first time in this problem as the 


Army showered the Reds with 
_ urging them to “come over 
our side.” Designed to appeal to 
War-weary soldier, the leaflets told 
troops that. “Prisoners on 

le have good food and three 


ett eed 


I eee 


cecceeseeee 


where, You turn on about 30 miles 
per hour, but you’re only moving 
about 7 miles per hour. And your 
read end’s buckin’ all over the place. 
Then—when you feel a stall coming 
—you turn On more power. That’s 
the secret of riding. The rougher 
it gets the more power you use.” 
By way of illustration, Belcourt 
bulldogged his bike in the sand. 
Bulldogging consists in planting one 
foot on the ground, shifting your 
weight to that foot, turning on more 
power, and using the grounded foot 
as a pivot—dragging the bike around 
in a full 180 degree turn. 
Bulldogging is the cyclist’s most 
useful tactical manpower. When the 
cyclist, far in advance of his outfit, 
spots the enemy, he has to bulldog 
—and fast—if he expects to get back 
to his own outfit with information. 
The boys bulldogged for 10 min- 
utes while the photographer was 
setting up his camera for the spray- 
picture Kelly had suggested. Bel- 
court, Jernquise and McClelland de- 
cided they’d hit the creek three- 
abreast and really kick up some 
water. They made a formidable trio 
as they rode off 50 yards to get a 
flying start. On their shoulders and 
bikes they carried enough equip- 
ment and rations to sustain them 
in the fleld for at least a week, 
Take Jernquise, for example. 
Strapped to the left of his windshield 
in a rifle holster was a tommy gun. 


Clothing and toilet articles were 
stowed away in his saddle bag. A 
shelter half and tin rations were tied 
to his back-carrier. Goggles and a 
dust respirator were slung around 
his neck. 

Would 60 Do? 

Just one thing bothered Jernquise. 
How fast could they hit that creek? 
The photographer wanted a lot of 
spray, didn’t he? Would sixty miles 
an hour do? 

Remembering his instructions not 
to get anybody killed, the photog- 
rapher suggested that Jernquise 
should be able to manufacture enough 
spray for all practical purposes at 
35 miles an hour. 

Jernquise wasn’t so certain. “We 
better do 60—at least for the first 
run,” he said. 

The photographer had an inspira- 
tion. “I can’t catch you at 60,” 
he said. “This is a_ slow-action 
camera. You'll have to cut it down 
to 35.” 

Reluctantly, Jernquise, Belcourt 
and McClelland hit the creek at 35. 
They kicked up enough spray to 
douse the photographer, but it was 
evident that they weren’t satisfied. 

As the doused photographer was 
climbing into is jeep, Jernquise rode 
alongside. He wiped away a gob of 
mud from his right cheek. “Next 
time bring one of those quick-action 
cameras,” he yelled. “We'll kick up 





some real spray for you at 60.” 








physical characteristics. 
timeliness, 


will be sent to you at once. 





_ARMY TIMES, 
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each with fires at night to 
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lustrated booklet, “RACES OF MANKIND,” by Mr. White. 
contains a summary of physical and mental tests conducted 
by prominent anthropologists, which completely demolish 
Hitler's false and godless ideology. 


In addition to debunking the Nazis’ 
“RACES OF MANKIND” traces the origin and distribution 
of racial groups within nations, 


WASHINGTON SERVICE BUREAU, Dept, 215 
1013 THIRTEENTH ST., WASHINGTON, D. C 


I enclose fifteen cents for my copy of “RACES OF MANKIND.” 


NAZI RACE THEORIES 
EXPLODED! 


The Nazis‘ fanatical 
claims to racial purity 
and superiority forced the 
issue of race into world 
politics and eventually re- 
sulted in global war. The 
Nazi propaganda machine 
is even now constantly at 
work in an effort to force 
upon unnumbered mil- 
lions their mythical theo- 
ties of racial supremacy. 

Several months ago, 
our Washington Service 
Bureau assigned Maurice 
S. White. of its research 
staff, to make a thorough 
investigation of this prob- 
lem, consulting the writ- 
ings of leading world cu- 
thorities on the subject, in 
order to arrive at the true 
’ facts. These facts are 
now available to our 
readers in a 32-page il- 
It 


racial doctrines, 


their customs, traits ond 


You will want this booklet for its 
and for the tremendously interesting manner 
in which the subject has been presented. Mail the coupon, 
together with 15 cents, carefully wrapped, and your copy 


- CLIP THE COUPON-———————————+ 
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NOTICE 


Postal laws do not permit the en- 
closure of any messages with 
fourth class matter. If you mail 
Run gy Ss. with message enclosed, 

tage must be af- 
fixed. it “ss st to wrap your 
rolls well, tie securely and ad- 
dress plainly with your name and 

dress on cover, 











PHOTO FINISHING 


REPRINTS 20 for 25c; 50 for 50c. 
Queen City Service, Dept. 2, Box 7, 
Niagara Square Station, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ROLLS Developed—Sixteen Guaran- 
teed Everbrite prints, coupon 
for your choice of either 2 plain or 1 
colored framed enlargement, 25c. Re- 
prints 2c each. Mailers and further 
details upon request. Flash Foto Fin- 
ishers, Box 1122F, Minneapolis, Minn. Minn. 


ORIGINAL JUMBO PICTURES, (all (all 
enlarged) deckledge, clean; roll 25c; 
Jumbo re-prints 4c EACH. JUMBO, 
Box 868A, Mpls., Minn. 











REAL ESTATE 


OWN A HOME in Zephyr Hills, the 
friendly, progressive veterans come 
munity in Florida. Your choice of 
100 homesites, $50 each, easy terms, 
Near schools, churches, stores. Deed 
direct from City of Zephyr Hills, 
Write for full details. B. F. Parsons, 
Director Publicity Commission, Ze 
phyr Hills, Florida. 


MILITARY SUPPLIES 


Special values. Enlisted men's garrison 
caps, Serge or Khaki, any oser visor 
$2.75. Oversea caps, ‘khaki 5e, serge 
$1.25. ~ 4 Ey insignia &, most 
regiments 25c each, Our latest 32- 
page catalog ‘ein be forwarded upon 
sogten. March Military ah 

ew York. 











East 34th St., Dept. A 
REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA LANDS — Along route 
Florida Canal. Large and small 
tracts, $10 per acre up. Choice lots 
in Ocala. Write for details, 
CHARLES H. ROGERS, 102 N. 
Watulla, Ocala, Fla. 











ROLL developed, 2 prints each good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25¢ coin. 
Reprints 2c each. Star Photo, Box 
149, Denver, Colorado. 


SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25c 
with every roll developed; or 16 re- 
prints 25c. Reliance Service. Box 
868H, Minneapolis. 


16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and two enlarging cou- 
ms, 25c. Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford, 
klahoma. 


Relies Developed, two prints each nega- 
tive, . Reprints, 2c each. Summers 
Studio, Unionville, Mo. 











SALESMEN WANTED 


SELL CHRISTMAS SUBSCRIPTIONS 
to Army Times for the folks back 
home. No experience necessary. Liberal 
qommmntanions, Write for full details, 

4 Times, Daily News Building, 
Was ington, D. C, ° 


PERSONAL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
AGENTS WANTED 


LIV ie PERSONALIZED CHRISTMAS 
bossed 











ARDS, also Personal Em 
pn ey You make 50s profit on by 
order. No experience required. Wri 
for ree samples. a Rpm rity. A. 
PLA LESS. COM ° 


oe 24 
Btreete New York city, z. 








ROLLS DEVELOPED FREE, Double 
Set Prints 25c. Reprints 20c per 
dozen. Prompt Service. Eshleman’s 
Studios, Box 331, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


FIL DEVELOPED 











AND 2 FINE ont 
Bromide ENLARGEMENTS with ¢ 
8 Finerfoto Prints from all 8-ex- 
posure Rolls deve'oped. The en- 
largements make beautiful gifts. 
Finerfotos, Box 898-19, Minneapolis, Minn. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


STAMP COLLECTORS ATTENTION 
2,500 Mixed U. S. Stamps, $1.00, 1000 
mixed foreign stamps 50c, 250 all 
different stamps 25c, 12 different 
10c packets, $1.00; American album 
for U. S. Stamps $1.25; Modern 
album $1.25; International Junior 
Album $4.00; Ask for high grade, 
reasonably priced approvals, U. S. 
and foreign. William Waugh, 2140 
N St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


TEXT BOOKS 


FREE—100 PAGE BOOK CATA- 
LOG. New & Used College & Home 
Study Text & Reference Books at a 
saving. Est. 1902, College Book Co., 
Dep. A, Columbus, O. 

“double lieutenant.” 














Dons ‘Double Lieutenant’ 


Bars as Substitute 

FORT CLARK, Tex.—Col. F. W. 
Whitney, commanding officer of Fort 
Clark, announced the promotion to- 
day of Lt. Landon A. McCollister, 
Special Services officer at Fort Clark, 
to “double lieutenant.” 

The promotion order read “to cap- 
tain,” but Lieutenant McCollister 
couldn’t find a set of captain’s bars 
he could beg, borrow or steal, so 
he put two ist lieutenant bars on 
each shoulder, which according to 
logical reasoning would make him a 


JUMBO PICTURES 


BIGGER! BETTER! 
The new Jumbo Pictures are made 
from negatives sizes No. 0 and u 
including 116. You will be delight 
with these fine pictures at the folk 
lowing low prices— 
8 exposure roll developed and one Jumbe 
from each negative 25c, 
6 exposures 20c. 12 exposures 40c. 
16 exposures 50c. 18 exposures 35mm €0¢, 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 3e¢, 
All films developed fine grain. 
Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 
roll or reprint order and compare the dif- 
ference. 


The Jumbo Picture Co. 
Box T St. Paul, Minn. 








DISCRIMINATING 
CAMERA FANS: 


RAY’S FOR MORE VALUE-- 

BETTER SERVICE 

Clip this ad and send trial roll with 256 

(coin) rolls developed; your choice, twe 

beautiful double weight professional en- 

largements and 8 never-fade Raytone 

prints, or two prints each good negative, 

Other money saving coupons in 


RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE. 


Dept. 45-F. La Crosse, Wis, 


FREE TO 


SERVICE 


WRITING PAPER 
AND ENVELOPES 


With Name, Rank, Company, Regt- 
ment, Camp and "State Imprinte 
At least 50 names will chosen 
from the neatest and most _present- 
able requests to receive this gift, 
ffer made to advertise our 
Imprinted Stationery. 

All Requests Must _* =o + ae 
Not Later Than Midnight 
OCTOBER 206, 1942 
Mail To: 


FRED J. MESHNA 


580 Lynn Street, Malden, Mass. 
































During the many years we have 


Contact Prints without 
25 or more, 2c each; 





18 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.00 








BOX 184-A 





QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING 


we have emphasized QUALITY above everything and have spared 
no expense to give our customers the best in photo finishing. We know 
our customers want the same high quality and workmanship they 
have received in the past, including our ARTEX Borders, and so we 
are doing everything we can to make this service possible. Our 
QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING prices are shown below: 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and saan with oo a 
for | colored or 2 Plain Enlargements... . 

MARK YOUR ORDER DEPARTMENT X. 
Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and TWO Prints from Each 
Negative. (No enlargements included)... ' 

Any 12 or 16 Exp. Roll Developed and One Contect Print from 
each negative. (No enlargement included)..., 


Eight Contact Prints and One colored ‘aeainain or two plain 
enlargements from best negative...... 


USE THIS PRICE LIST FOR CANDID CAMERA FINISHING 


Fine Grain Developing — 3x4 Prints — No Free Enlargements 
6 Exp. Univer.............. 25c «18 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill..........$1.00 
8 Exp, Rolls 7” 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Refill................$1.25 
12 Exp. Rolls..... 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill.........$1.50 
16 Exp. Rolls 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Refiill............... $1.75 


Reprints, 3x4 or Jumbos 4c each 


ARROW PHOTO _ SERVICE 


done Mail Order Photo Finishing, 


30c 


30c 
30c 
30c 


.».Only 


....Only 
....Only 


Only 


eslecqumenta, 3e each. 
100 or more I'/,¢ each 


36 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.50 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Pace 16 


Wasuincton, D. C., Ocrosper 10, 1942 











“Dear Boss: 

“Ever since this Army Times 
representative has been tour- 
ing the camps' he has been 
looking for the solution to this 
problem; how to find a seat in 
a crowded Service Club dining 
room for lunch? Today I found 
the answer. All I need is a 
trained falcon to reserve a ta- 
ble. 

“Pyt. Wm. R. Lasky, son of 
Jesse R. Lasky, Warner Bros., 
and attached to the Bacterio- 
logical Research Laboratory, 
Station Hospital, Camp Crow- 
der, Mo., showed me _ the 
method. We went in to lunch 
together. He was carrying a 
falcon on his wrist. As we en- 
tered the dining room I won- 
dered out loud how we were 


Our Wandering 
Correspondents 





going to find a place to sit. 
There were only a very few 
empty tables left and lot of 
people ahead of us in line. Bill 
said he thought he could take 
care of that. 


“He looked around and then 
walked over to the last empty 
table. Dapper Dan, the falcon 
mascot of the laboratory, and 
owned by Bill, stepped off his 
wrist and onto the back of a 
chair. Bill came back in line. 

“When we got through the 
cafeteria counter the table was 
still empty. For some reason 
no one wanted to disturb a 
a falcon, even if it was hooded. 

“So listen, Boss, please send 
me one tame falcon. 


Tom Streit.” 
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dges Go 


To AAF Mechanics 


Army Air Forces enlisted technicians and mechanics have been 


authorized to wear a distincitve 


silver badge indicating the skills 


in which they are qualified. The badges will be issued as soon as 


manufacturing arrangements can 

The design of the silver badge is a 
gear wheel, encircled by a wreath 
and surmounted by a four-bladed 
propeller. Suspended from _ the 
badge, in the manner of a marks- 
man’s model, are one or more sil- 


ver bars with an inscription noting | 


which the 
resembles 


for 
It 


the technical skill 
wearer has qualified. 


the badge recently authorized for | 


ground vehicle drivers and me- 
chanics. 

Only enlisted men in the Army Air 
Forces will be awarded the new 
technician’s badge. To qualify, they 
must have served at least six months 
with the Army Air Forces and either 
have graduated from an authorized 
course in technical training or dem- 
onstrate their capabilities as @ 
trained technician in one or more of 
the twenty-four specialties for which 
the badge has been designated. 

The specialties for which the new 
insignia and appropriate bars have 
been authorized are: 

Airplane armorer; 
trical, hydraulic, and 
specialists; airplane mechanic, 
chinist, metal worker, and welder; 
airplane power plant specialist; air- 
plane propeller specialist; A. C. S. 
radio specialist, bombsight mec hank 
Link Trainer instructor, parachute 
rigger, photographer, photographic 
jaboratory technician, power turret 
and gunsight specialist, radio V-1 
mechanic, radio observer, radio me- 
chanic, radio operator, teletypewriter 
mechanic, weather © forecaster, 
weather observer. 


instrument 


airplane elec- | 


ma- | 


and: 


be completed. 


But Who Wakes 
‘The Rooster? 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—Purely 


in one section of the Engineer Am- 


| phibian Command area here since 


large Plymouth Rock rooster, has 


the men awake before the first notes 
the 

“The Ranger” was purchased sev- 
eral months ago by the men. Ever 
since he has been serving as a bugler 
who never misses reveille. In fact 
the rooster is so enthusiastic about 
his job that he escaped the frying 
pan by only the slightest margin 
several times because sometimes he 
| sounds off as early as 3 a.m. and 
continues to crow at intervals 
several hours. 


of reveille shatter cool air. 





But the men like “The Ranger” and 
they have made quite a pet of him 
They feed him oats and meal and 
| he is probably the best fed rooster 
lon Cape Cod 
| Recently “The Ranger” 
companion. His side-kick 


gained a 
is “Hi-Yo 


the clarion call of “The Ranger,” a | 





| 


| 


academic is the bugling assignment | 


| 


for | 


Silver,” a younger but strident-voiced | 


The two 

»fficial 
have at 
of who 


Rhode Island Red rooster 
roosters may not have an 
rating as buglers but they 
least’ solved the problem 
jawakens the bugler. 


‘Typhoon’ Is 


Britain’s Best 


LONDON—The designer of the 
famous Hurricane fighting plane, one 
of Britain’s leading air weapons, has 
fathered another fighter, the Ty- 
phoon, pictured as superior even to 
the celebrated Spitfire: 

The Typhoon was reported to be 
a decisive retort to Germany’s bid 
for air superiority in the Focke-Wulf 
190, the only Axis plane that has 
presented a serious challenge to the 
Spitfire. 

The Typhoon, a_ single -engined 
plane unofficially credited with a 
speed of more than 400 miles an 
hour like the Spitfire, is still on the 
secret list, Its existence was men- 
tioned publicly for the first time 
last April, but the extent of its pro- 
duction and use by the Royal Air 
Force is still unknown. In the last 
few weeks, however, there has been 
increasing talk about it. 

The Typhoon is armed with ma- 
ehine guns and cannon and is said 
to have an amazing climbing abil- 
ity. It is believed to be the plane 
that Col. John Jestyn Llewellin, Air- 
craft Production Minister, referred 
to in Parliament last July when 
he said: 

“There are two new German 
planes, but we know a great deal 
about them, Our newest plane now 
coming into production is better at 
nearly every height and is good at 
any.” 


Sheridan Actors Salute 
USO in B’way Play 
FORT SHERIDAN, Ill. — Soldiers 
here saluted the USO when they 
passed in review as members of the 
all-star cast presenting the three act 
comedy, “The Family Upstairs,” last 
Friday, Oct, 2, 8:30 p.m. at the High- 
land Park high school auditorium, 


Highland Park, III. 





and that of the plane is indicated on 


American Inven 
New Bombsight 


Among 851 United States patents issued this week is ¢ 
a bomb sight, patent No. 2,297,132, issued to Romeo A, B 


New Center, Mass. 


Since the bombsight in actual use by the United Stateg 





forces is a military secret, we may @ 


be sure that the present invention 
discloses nothing not generally 
known, Briefly, it is a means of 
mechanically calculating the effect of 
two main factors that govern the 
aim, height and speed of the plane 
when the latter is flying directly to- 
ward the target. 


Two telescopes are employed fas- 
tened together like a pair of binoc- 
ulars. One is the regular sighting 
telescope, the other a reading tele- 
scope, which is directed toward a 
sheet of graduated scales. The op- 
erator directs the latter to the point 
on the sheet corresponding to the 
given height and speed, and, of 
course, the other telescope turns with 
it. When the target comes into the 
field of the sighting telescope he re- 
leases the bomb. 

It may be pointed out that the 
height and speed are not the only 
factors that affect the aim. This is 
only the first step. Real accuracy 
depends on the other steps. 

An Italian invention relates to 
means for correctnig the aim of the 
airplane rather than to the bomb 
sight proper. Patent No. 2,297,448 
has been issued for the invention to 
Augusto Baroni of Rome, Italy, and 
the rights repose safely in the hands 
of the Alien Property Custodian. 

In this invention the sighting tele- 
scope is kept constantly on the tar- 
get and the deviation between the 
horizontal direction of the telescope 





a graduated circle. The two 
tions are not necessarily exa¢ 
same because corrections have 
made by what the inventor 

deformable vector triangle 

ders are transmitted to the x 
to how he must change his @ 


Quiz Answers 


Hutt tt 
(See Page Il) 
. Red Cross, 
. Nothing. 
; @, 
. GC. 


. False. (Metrie system is 
limeters.) 


7. False. (Some coast artill 
many weighing tons and f 
inch shells, are called “rifles! 
with railway guns.) 


8. C (Yellowleg is a Cav 
used to wear yellow stripes 
pants. Artilleryman wo 
stripes.) 


9. A, 
10. E. 





Now—men and women 
ca 
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ie, at a special 


$2.00. 


to LOOK. 


all over this war-torn 


the Armed Forces. 


now 


‘ Des 
MAIL 

THIS 
COUPON 


NAME 


TODAY 
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scribe to LOOK, The Picture 


01 4» issues (one whole year) for only 


Thousands have been paying the full 
price of $2.50 for a yearly subscription 
But you are now entitled 
to subscribe at a 20°/, reduction in 
price—giving you a cash saving of 50c! 


And you'll like LOOK, too. 


gives the inside stories of vital events 
how they affect YOU ... your coun- 


try . . . your family . . . your friends 


. . » That's why LOOK is a favorite of 


Moines, 


Special 


Offer 


FOR MEN and WOMEN » 
IN THE SERVICE 


Every Other 
Tuesday 


One Year (26 Issues) of LOOK 


in the service 


reduced rate below and mail 


your folks a 


price that yo 


For LOOK 


All you have 


tional names 


world—telling 


But 


—while there 


lowa. 


[J] 1 year (26 issues.) at $2.00 * 


C] Money enclosed 


ADDRESS 


Gift Subscriptions can be given at the $2 
List additional names on + 


So make the most of this special money 
saving offer. Simply fill out the coupon 


it to LOOK, 715 Locust 


Street, Des Moines, lowa. 


SEND A YEAR OF LOOK HOME 


Until November 10th you can send 


year of LOOK for 


only $200... the same reduced 


ue receive. 


to do is list the addi- 


and addresses on a 


separate sheet of paper and mail 
with the coupon below to LOOK. 
remember 
on November 10th. 


this offer expires 
So act NOW 


is still time! 


The convenient way to make sure you receive your maga- 
tinet—wherever you go—is to place your mail subscriptions 


KAKKKKKKEEKKKKKKKKKKKKhKhhhhkhhhhhhhthhhhthihhwkwKKnk 


LOOK Magazine, 
715 Locust St., 


Gentlemen: Start sending LOOK now. Enter my subscription for the period checked 


1 3 years (78 issues.) at $5.00 


C] Bill me later 


00 price until November 10th 
eparate sheet. 
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